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The Cover Picture 
The Hillsboro Crusaders 


for Temperance 
INGING their way to victory, some 

S seventy women marched two and 

two from an old brick church in 

Hillsboro, Ohio, on the day before 
Christmas, 1873. Led by “Mother” 
Thompson, they sang, to the tune of 
St. Thomas, a hymn called “Give to 
the Wind Thy Fears.” Some of them 
wept, some were pale and trembling, 
others firm and even exalted. They 
were respectable, modest women, lead- 
ers in the village life, and even the 
bravest among them needed all her 
courage for this strange, new experi- 
ence. The thing they were doing was 
contrary to all recognized rules of 
womanly conduct. For they were on 
their way to every place in that town 
where liquor was sold—drug_ store, 
hotel (and we've heard elderly women 
say that was hardest because they 
knew the proprietors), mahogany-bar 
saloon or low dive. 

As they turned into the main street, 
the singing died away and they march- 
ed in silence. At each drug store, 
hotel bar, saloon, they stopped, knelt 
before it or in it—sometimes on side- 
walks, sometimes on sawdust floors— 
and prayed. Then one of their num- 
ber read aloud their appeal to the 
sellers of liquor to abandon their busi- 
ness. In a few days five saloons and 
three drug stores had surrendered. 

That was the start of a Crusade 
which swept a score of Ohio towns, 
later spreading to other states and 
closing hundreds of saloons. It was a 
sensation of the first magnitude. In 
one girls’ school of the period, news- 
papers were prohibited for a _ time 
because the principal did not think 
young ladies should hear of such do- 
ings. One writer of that day tells of 
the crusade in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
where a saloonkeeper, crumpling under 
prayer, song and appéal, offered to let 
the women knock in all the thirteen 
barrels of spirits he owned. It was 
done before a great crowd, by a wom- 
an who had suffered much from the 
trafic, and the account says she was 
a “champion choppist.” 

These “praying bands,” as_ the 
Crusaders were called, were not the 
first women to organize in the cause 
of temperance—there had been wom- 
en’s temperance societies, whose dele- 
gates, by the way, had been refused 
the floor at a memorable temperance 

convention, on the ground that women 
should not speak in public. But the 
Crusaders were the beginnings of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
formed the next year with the aim of 
doing by organized means what the 
Crusaders did by prayer and appeal. 
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THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Helen Wills gave the tennis world a thrill when she won her way to victory in the 
recent matches at Wimbledon, England. With only a year in which to gain strength 


and skill after an illness, she played a brilliant game and scored the first American 
The young Californian is now 


triumph in the women’s championship since 1907. 
rated the greatest amateur woman tennis player of the world 


¥. 
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Woman has been pictured as a pathetic, half-finished human being, a congenital invalid, helpless and inferior to the dominating male. 
Yet history shows a FEW exceptions—Joan of Arc, for instance, and the Pioneer Woman 


rogress and the “Plus” Sex 


Woman Is Man’s Inferior, Says One “Jane Smith,” Because She Is 
Physically Weaker. A Well-known Feminist Writer and Lecturer 
Has a Different Opinion. Here is Her Argument 


NTIL woman, as a sex, has 

had the same _ opportunity 

for the same length of time 

for using her mind that man 

has had for using his, no one 
can say with certainty what her poten- 
tial mental powers are. Since the fif- 
teenth century books written by men 
about women have poured from the 
presses in an almost continuous stream, 
and even now we are told almost daily, 
in books written by popular authors and 
in magazines read by intelligent people, 
that woman is mentally inferior to man 
because she is physically frailer, and that 
she is therefore unfit for participation 
in public affairs, except in a subservient 
role; and as “proof” of this assertion 
we are reminded that there have been 
no great women philosophers, and few 
women geniuses in the field of creative 
endeavor. (Yet would not even a few 











By Ipa CLypE CLARKE 


Drawings by A. Sturges 


women geniuses show that sex, per se, 


has nothing to do with genius?) 
Woman herself has been practically 
excluded from participation in the dis- 
cussion, since practically all avenues of 
approach to the public conscience and 
the public mind are, and always have 
been, in control of men—newspapers, 
magazines, radio, publishing houses, 
theatres, motion pictures, advertising, 
commerce, industry, government, philan- 
thropy, and even religion. Men are not 
interested in the opinions of woman on 
woman’s capacity because they consider 
her an incompetent witness. In the first 
place, she was not trained to think, even 
had she possessed the capacity for 
thought; and in the second place, until 
very modern times, she had no valid in- 
formation upon which to base opinions 
because she was not educated, in the 
sense that man was educated, and she 
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had no encouragement to read even the 
books man had written about her. 
Though accepted as a more or less neces- 
sary member of the human family, she 
was never allowed to grow up—either 
by custom or law—but was kept a per- 
petual minor. Because of her sex, with- 
out regard to her taste, temperament or 
native ability, she has been excluded 
from those departments of life that make 
for wider interests, sharper wits and 
more developed powers. Only in my 
time and yours have women been given 
the same opportunity for using their 
minds as men have had. 

As late as 1836 in the progressive 
state of Massachusetts a Mr. Putnam 
left a fund for higher education, and it 
required a Supreme Court decision to 
sustain the position of some daring peo- 
ple that “youth” might include both 
sexes. Twenty years after Mary Wolls- 
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stonecraft made her eloquent appeal for 
the “Rights of Women,’ Hannah 
More introduced the taboo subject of 
female education to the novel-reading 
public. We are 
told that, without 
“offensive p r e- 
sumption, and 
with deference to 
the superior claim 
of the other sex to 
the whole loaves, 
she meekly, but 
plainly, suggested 
the relish of the 
female mind for 
intellectual 
crumbs.” About 
this time a prom- 
inent American 
woman wrote 
that her education 
was “‘finished”’ and 
that the most she 
had got out of it 
was “sixty lace 
stitches.” 

It was a century 
and a half after 
the foundation of 
the first college for 
boys before we had 
seminaries or acad- 
emies for girls. 
And in new and 
free America, too! 
In the first public 
libraries in Boston women 
considered as patrons,” and when at last 
one woman dared to invade the quiet 
precincts of the reading-room the inno- 
vation shocked the Boston people and she 
was declared “out of her sphere.” It 
was only about one hundred years ago 
that ladies were allowed to attend lec- 
tures. The very word “philosophy” is 
from two Greek words meaning ‘fond 
of” and “wisdom,” and there has been, 
in the entire history of the human race, 
absolutely nothing that has tended to 
make woman “fond of wisdom,” though 
man has had, from the beginning of race 
history, free access to all of the fountains 
of intellectual stimulation and creative 
inspiration that existed. No, as a sex, 
we have not yet gone in seriously for 
philosophy, though we have borne and 
trained, through the most important 
years of his life, every great philosopher 
in the world. 


“were not 


HE latest attempt to “prove” 

woman’s hopeless inferiority to 

man appears in the June issue of 
Harper’s Magazine under the caption, 
“Feminism and Jane Smith,” by an 
anonymous writer, who is, so the editor 
informs us, a mother. ‘The reader is 
asked to assume that Jane Smith, who 
typifies the average married mother, is 
“able to reason” normally, that she is 
“articulate and dispassionate,” that she 
is “net bewildered, or resentful or senti- 





Even the everyday business of home-keep- 
ing takes a certain amount of strength! 


mental’; or, to state it differently, we 
are asked to assume, for the sake of the 
argument, that the average woman has 
about as much intelligence and common 
sense as the aver- 
age man. If we 
did not have the 
word of an honest 
editor of a repu- 
table magazine 
that the author of 
this article is a 
woman, we should 
certainly decide 
that none but a 
man could have 
written it, since 
the viewpoint pre- 
sented and the 
arguments used 
reflect a distinctly 
masculine attitude 
toward woman, 
and an_ attitude 
now rejected by 
the majority of 
intelligent men. 
Clouds of gloom 
descend upon us as 
we read this ar- 
ticle, for it pictures 
woman as a pa- 
thetic, _half-fin- 
ished human being, 
a congenital in- 
valid, hopeless, 
helpless and in- 
ferior—fresh from the hand of God! 

Here are some of the conclusions at 
which Jane Smith is supposed to have 
arrived, after carefully and dispassion- 
ately considering woman’s place in the 
human equation: 


In order that the race should go on it was 
necessary that some instinct should be well- 


nigh irresistible and Nature endowed the 
male with that instinct. 
It was necessary that women should be 


capable of feeling sexual attraction, otherwise 
the potential mother would be continually 
eluding the potential father. 


Woman, having been given the passive, 
the painful, the subservient réle by Nature, 
must be inferior to man; or else, because she 
is inferior, that réle was thrust upon her. 


Nature having framed her for one tre- 
mendous purpose, and only one, did not waste 
on woman more strength that she needed for 
her peculiar function. 

Nature gave to man immunity from suf- 
fering and the “humiliation of marriage and 
child-bearing.” And since “physi- 
cal strength makes for mental 
power,” it follows that man must 
wav “definitely 


be in” everv 


superior.” 


The reins of government in any 
normal household can be held by 
only one person, and the male 
should be that person because he 
is definitely superior to the fe- 
male. 

Woman may never put it to 
herself that it is her moral duty 
to obey her husband, but she will 
put it to herself that the inter- 
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ests of order and efficiency are best served by 
his having the final word. 

Jane Smith probably prefers her own hus- 
band’s political opinions to the “windy echoes 
of other women’s husbands.” 

The normal woman doing her normal job 
is no more a business or a political animal 
than she is a fighting animal. 

The mother’s chief duty for long stretches 
of time is to inhibit her nerves and emulate 
the placidity of the cow. 

What science has not done and can not do 
is to make maternity a “decent business.” 

The seclusion, the special concentration, 
and the special interruptions of the child-bear- 
ing years have nobetter parallel than in- 
validism. 

Female equality is the fruit of male pity, 
or the attempt on the part of sensitive and 
high-minded men to redress artificially a bal- 
ance that can never be redressed really. 

We are asked to believe that Mary 
Jones, who typifies the exceptional sin- 
gle woman, is not qualified to speak 
for Jane Smith or to act in her interest 
because Mary has not experienced 
physical motherhood. The “windy 
echoes” of anybody’s husband are sup- 
posed to be preferable and more authori- 
tative than pearls of wisdom from 
nobody’s wife. Though, in the nature 
of things, no man has ever experienced 
physical motherhood, and therefore no 
man has “fundamental facts” or first- 
hand knowledge concerning woman’s 
experience, he still feels qualified to 
render all of the final decisions for the 
human race, in private and in public. 
Perhaps if man had had any first-hand 
knowledge of the great miracle of ma- 
ternity he would not have waited for 
half a century after organizing animal 
protection work to begin to turn his 
attention to the protection of child life; 
nor would he now spend through Con- 
gressional appropriation $3,000,000 of 
the people’s money on animals while 
spending only $300,000 for the protec- 
tion of babies. 

Perhaps the most amazing statement 
in this article, and one I find extremely 
dificult to credit to one who has expe- 
rienced motherhood, is that marriage and 
child-bearing are “humiliating exper- 
iences,” and that the whole matter of 
maternity always has been and always 
will be an “indecent business.” 

Speaking as one of the Jane Smiths 
of the universe, that is, as an average 
woman who has borne children and who 
“accepts the universe” as she sees and 
interprets it, I challenge the insistent 





Women swimming champions prove a point 
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statement that marriage and child-bear- 
ing are, in their very nature, humiliating 
experiences; and to one who has expe- 
rienced radiant motherhood it seems 
almost a sacrilege to pronounce the word 
“indecent” in connection with any of its 
phases. I know of my own knowledge 
that every phase of motherhood can be, 
and I believe it should be, and often is, 
so rich in spiritual beauty to the one 
who is privileged to experience it that 
the corfsciousness of any attendant and 
necessary physical discomfort and pain 
melts as fog evaporates in the sunshine. 
(Though the substitution of women for 
men obstetricians might leave us fewer 
embarrassing moments to forget.) 
Child-bearing is a 
normal function and 
under normal con- 
ditions it need be 
neither very discom- 
forting or very pain- 
ful. The few years 
out of her life that 
the average woman 
can give to the bear- 


ing and rearing of 
children are never, 
under sane condi- 


tions, years of ugli- 
ness and invalidism. 
They can be and 
should be years filled 
with great spiritual 
growth and_ beauty, 
and the experiences 
of these years should 
so enrich woman’s 
experience and widen 
her: sympathy that she can bring to the 
council chamber and the forum some- 
thing of which man is wholly incap- 
able. 

Amazing also is the attitude of the 
author of this article toward the physical 
pain incident to child-bearing. Under 
anything like normal conditions the 
average expectant mother has little or 
no fear of the inevitable ordeal. Just 
as her body is prepared, through grad- 
ual and natural stages, for the climax, 
so is her spirit prepared. Childbirth is 
not a “natural accident,” as some seem 
to think, nor is maternity ‘one of the 
diseases of women” and therefore “no 
concern of Congress,” as a Congressman 
is reported to have said. 

When we achieve an_ enlightened 
mental attitude toward parenthood on 
the part of men as well as women; when 
we make available to the Jane Smiths 
of the world the existing scientific 


knowledge concerning prenatal and 
g Pp 
post-natal care of mother and child; 


when we are as deeply concerned in the 
breeding of human beings as we are in 
the breeding of hogs and cattle; when 
the right of every child to be wanted 
and to be well born is recognized ; then, 
and then only, will marriage and child- 
bearing be joyful and enriching exper- 
iences for every woman. 





And women who can till the fields are 








expectant mother should be “ugly, weak, 
miserable, as an isolated individual,” 
while going through her “prolonged 
purgatory,” as this writer has pictured 
her. And though, to quote Jane Smith 
again, “she has had the experience of 
a complete captivity; she has been the 
helpless habitation of another human 
creature; she has been invaded, to the 
uttermost recesses of her being, by a life 
not her own”—she may be glorified, 
not humiliated, by the miracle that has 
been wrought within her body and 
within her spirit. Many women go 
through the period of expectancy 
spiritually radiant and with little physi- 





cal discomfort. They do not find it 
necessary to “inhibit their nerves” nor 
to “emulate the placidity of the cow.” 
And many others, because of economic 
necessity, work through long hours of 
every day through the “prolonged pur- 
gatory.” 

The thing for humanity to be con- 
cerned about is not the physical discom- 
fort or pain of a function that is intended 
to be normal, but some plan by which 
every child should have the right to be 
well born and every mother should have 
a chance to be radiant. 

The basis of the argument in the 
article under consideration is that 
woman is in all respects inferior to man 
because she is inferior in the matter of 
physical strength; that she is physically 
inferior because of the fundamental 
physiological fact that she is the mother 
of the race. We are asked to believe 
that because some women at some pe- 
riods of their lives must, of necessity, 
give their time and attention to the bear- 
ing and rearing of children, all women 
are for all of their lives debarred from 
participation in public affairs. 

Jane Smith concludes that since 
“physical strength makes for mental 
power” man is “definitely superior” in 
every way. 

Few of us are willing to accept the 


Even now it is not necessary that the 


hardly congenital invalids 
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dictum that every human being who is 
born a female is born an_ invalid. 
Women in all times and in all lands 
have met all demands made upon their 
physical strength, despite their physi- 
cal make-up. They have fought the 
wars, tilled the fields, and have done 
every conceivable kind of work neces- 
sary, in the times in which they lived, 
for the preservation of life and the pro- 
tection of the family, whether they were 
fitted for it or not. According to the 
Vaertings, authors of “The Dominant 
Sex,” the Amazons looked upon men as 
“merely embodiments of the procreative 
principle, whose existence must be tol- 
erated in order to ensure a sufficiency of 
female _ offspring. 
Since the boys played 
no part in national 
life they were left 
for the fathers to 
take care of.” If 
such a_ civilization 
existed it did not 
continue. And it is 
doubtful if any 
civilization can con- 
tinue in which one 
sex or the other 
actually dominates in 
every department of 
life. There is evi- 
dence that life was 
intended to be com- 
plementary on every 


plane. 
The division of 
labor among primi- 


tive peoples, by which 
Women stayed at home and men 
followed the chase, may have been 
natural and fundamentally right; and 
man’s work since the beginning of 
time has doubtless developed him in 
ways in which woman has had no op- 
portunity to develop. But, granting to 
man superior physical strength, how can 
we be sure that physical strength is the 
most important kind of strength there 
is, or that muscle work, especially in 
this age in which we live, is more im- 
portant to the progress of the race than 
brain work? The very limitations 
imposed on woman from a physical stand- 
point, the enforced rhythm of her physi- 
cal energy, and the necessary periods of 
physical inactivity, may, for all we know, 
contribute toward the generation of a 
psychic energy that is more important in 
the work of the world than physical 
energy. We do know that minds and 
machines are doing much of the work 
that muscle did in the past, and that 
mere physical strength is becoming less 
valuable. The strongest men of the 
world are not doing the important crea- 
tive work—they are prize-fighting, play- 
ing ball, etc. 

Few people will agree that physical 
strength makes for mental power, and 
even if it did, man would not be justi- 
(Continued on page 29) 











On Miss Morgan's 
hat is the sala- 
mander, emblem of 
her beloved Amer- 
tcan Woman's As- 
sociation 


OME fifty-and-few years ago a little girl was born 
into one of those prodigiously rich families who 
were then building the fabulous history of Ameri- 
can finance. In other words, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan acquired a little brown-eyed daughter, and 

in defiance of the convention which gives to princesses— 
royal or merely rich—the perquisite of long and elaborate 
names, bestowed upon her the simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness of Anne. 

She was to have been a son, or so the plans were laid, 
but having disappointed her parents by this entirely un- 
conscious blunder on her part, she began as soon as possible 
to adjust matters to a nicety which is as rare as it is en- 
gaging. The driving force, the ceaseless- creative energy 
of her father were reborn in this girl, tempered by a se- 
ductive femininity. Rationally regarding the golden spoon 
which was present in her mouth at birth as a distinct asset, 
she acquiesced with outward docility to its benefits, but be- 
fore she was out of school she was beginning to think of 
this metal object only as a bit to be taken between the 
teeth. 

The answer to her sweeping vitality and productive in- 
stincts was not, however, in marriage. Belonging to a 
generation which, if unwed at twenty-five, meekly laid it- 
self upon a humble and forgotten shelf, Anne Morgan 
leaped the hurdle of tradition and took the curse off old- 
maidhood for American women once and for all. 

From the time she was able to exercise her independent 
inclinations there has never been a moment in her career 
when she was not concerned heart and soul in the promo- 
tion of some reform or amelioration of social conditions. 
With the exception of the War and briefly in the post-war 
period, these activities have been exclusively in the interests 
of her own sex, but they have not taken the form of what 
is generally known as “Social Service,” nor has she plunged 
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very deeply into the political game. Clinics, tenement im- An enticing corner—the terrace of Miss Morgan’s New York house 
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Miss Morgan’s boudoir is an expression of her own personality. Bright colors, comfortable furniture and an open fireplace combine to 
form a cheerful refuge from the rush of days which are filled to overflowing 


provements, hospital campaigns have 
received her support, but rarely the im- 
petus of her direct contact. She was 
born a business woman without the 
necessity of a business, and in the affairs 
of her sisters-under-the-skin her spirit 
has always been absorbed. 

Just now she is identified with, in fact 
she has literally created, the biggest 
single benefaction for the business and 
professional women of New York City 
which has ever been conceived. The 
American Woman's Association, of 
which she is chairman, is about to erect, 
after an exhaustive campaign for funds 
successful beyond the most optimistic 
predictions, a club-house on West Fifty- 
seventh Street which will provide not 
only recreation, refreshment and stimu- 
lus, both mental and physical, for the 
modern T. B. W., but a comfortable, 
even luxurious, yet inexpensive home. 
The publicity has been enormous, the 
details are as familiar as the last or the 
coming presidential campaign. Every- 
one knows that she opened her own office 
on Wall Street during the drive and 
herself bearded many a helpless broker 
in his den and with her irresistible 
arguments persuaded him to subscribe 
a substantial sum of money, not as a 
conciliation to promote a woman’s pet 
charity, but as a sound business invest- 
ment. 


IKEWISE the conversant public is 
aware of her colossal enterprise 
during and after the War, as 

chief (not perhaps in name, but in actu- 
auty) of the American Committee to: 
Devastated France. Thousands of 
French acres now productive might still 
be a waste of barbed-wire and desola- 
tion without her, several entire villages 
in the Department of the Aisne owe 
their phenomenal renaissance to the en- 
thusiasm of this woman, and an infinite 
number of French children confuse her 
very properly in their prayers with their 
Saint Jeanne d’Arc. 

It is possible to read in Who’s Who, 
and other inspiring records, of her work 
in the Woman’s Department of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation; of her connec- 
tion with the Government Employment 
Bureau and Rest-Room in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard and how she put it upon its 
feet and made it self-supporting; of her 
absorbing and fruitful activities in the 
Vacation Association, which was the em- 
bryo American Woman’s Association; 
how as treasurer she promoted the help- 
ful Vacation Savings Fund; and how, 
when the War broke out in 1914, she 
plunged into a War Fund which grew 
eventually into that sturdy organization 
for Civilian Relief which has already 
been mentioned. Other lesser enthusi- 
asms are noted, including a dance-hall 


and roof-garden for working girls, but 
it is not the intention of this brief 
article to meander in biographical paths. 
Miss Morgan is, apart from her public 
aspect, a unique personality. Frank, in- 
genuous, breezy, but very difhcult to 
know, full of contradictions, I shall try 
to introduce you to the woman herself. 

A person so furiously energetic and 
impatient, without the necessity of thrift 
to curb her exuberances, could not con- 


. sistently express herself in dress and sur- 


roundings otherwise than Miss Morgan 
has contrived to do. Knowing her, one 
might be led blindfolded and unenlight- 
ened into her living-room, the bandage 
removed, and say at once in whose house 
one stood. Color runs riot through her 
possessions, but harmonized by an in- 
fallible taste and good breeding. The 
chaste Colonial exterior of her Sutton 
Place house is tempered and enlivened 
immediately inside the front door where 
visitors pause to remove hats or powder 
noses in a tiny dressing-room completely 
vested in scarlet lacquer. 


MERGING from this and mount- 
ing the stair, there is not the con- 
servative reticence of early Ameri- 

can hall or banister, but a small tiled 

foyer with fountain and semicircular 

benches upholstered in—leopard skin! 
(Continued on page 31) 
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(Current Events 


HE world retires to no other 
part of the solar system for a 
brief summer vacation from its 


many activities. It stays on 

the job. And so long as it 
does it makes news. For the _ hot 
weeks of summer it offered us, 


among other things, transatlantic 
and California-to-Honolulu — air 
flights; informal politics in the 
Black Hills, and presidential par- 
ticipation in Wild West festivities; 
it offers us the serious problems of 
Mississippi Flood rehabilitation; 
and the technical complexitiesof th: 
Three-Power Naval Conference. 

Now that the excitement of res- 
cuing people from the levees has 
passed and_ the flood waters have 
largely receded, the fearful disaster 
that descended on the people of the 
Mississippi Valley and the valleys 
of its great tributaries has found 
its way to the inside pages of the 
newspapers. For that reason we 
give it first place here. According 
to Secretary Hoover, 1,300,000 of the 
3,500,000 acres in the flood area cannot 
be used this year at all. In the mean- 
time, the refugees with rations of three 
weeks’ food supply are returning to their 
slime-covered homes. There they face 
the long and in many cases impossible 
task of rebuilding and refurnishing, of 
acquiring new clothes, new live stock— 
all under the handicap of diminished or 
vanished bank credits and under the 
threat of starvation, plague and sickness. 
Added to these hazards is the reported 
failure of the credit corporations estab- 
lished in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Arkansas to solve the immediate finan- 
cial problems. These organizations, 
backed by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
were supposed to set the farmers of 
these three worst stricken states on their 
feet once more. But they give credit 
only to those who can offer security, and 
how many of the refugees can offer that? 


In Geneva 


HE way of the Three-Power 
Naval Conference in Geneva, 
which met on the invitation of 


President Coolidge to secure limitation 
of naval vessels not covered by the 
Washington Treaty, has been a hard 
one. How hard is indicated as we go 
to press: for cable dispatches carry news 
that a number of members of the British 
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delegation have been called home to dis- 
cuss the situation at a special meeting of 
the Cabinet. 

The difficulties that beset the paths of 
the delegates were due in part to the ex- 
tremely technical nature of the subjects 
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Flying railroads will be hard on the commuter 


under discussion and in part to the tone 
lent to the discussions by British and 
American naval experts, who appeared 
to lose sight of the larger issue in the 
pursuit of what they believed were the 
naval interests of their own countries. 
That this policy was making them treat 
each other as potential enemies was 
called to their attention in one way or 
another by their home governments. But 
the warning did little to abate their 
enthusiasm. Total cruiser tonnage and 
allocation of that tonnage as between 
10,000-ton cruis:rs and 7,500-ton or even 
smaller cruisers emerged as the leading 
issues between the two countries, with 
Japan in a strategic position as the weak 
third party. Generalizing, the British 
want many small cruisers for the “pro- 
tection of trade routes’—their confer- 
ence slogan—and the Americans, whose 
catchword is “parity”, are concerned 
with fewer cruisers of larger tonnage. A 
large number of small ships is more ef- 
fective in dealing with merchantmen 
than a few big ones. A few big ones 
fit better with infrequent naval bases. 

Some progress toward compromise 
agreements seemed indicated, but as all 
the conferences were secret and the two 
plenary sessions held so far only threw 
into relief the points of difference, con- 
clusions must await the return of the 
British delegates to Geneva and the end 
of the conference. 


European Side Lights 


and excursions, this month was 
quiescent. Soviet Russia withdrew 
further into its shell. The French Parlia- 
ment adjourned after giving Pre- 
mier Poincaré a vote of confidence. 
In its first year of existence the 
Poincaré Government has turned 
France back from the abyss of fi- 


| AST month was full of alarums 


nancial ruin, accomplished the 
temporary stabilization of the 
franc, and demonstrated that 


France has an astonishing recup- 
erative power. In Italy the drive 
against the high cost of living 
continued and we had the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of two land- 
lords of Turin condemned to two 
years’ confinement on an island off 
Sicily for disobeying the decree 
which fixes the maximum rents for 
shops and apartments. 

In Vienna, instead of summer 
quiet, there was summer storm of 
brief but disastrous intensity. Several 
thousand Socialists had gathered before 
the Palace of Justice in what their lead- 
ers expected to be a peaceful demonstra- 
tion of protest against the acquittal of 
Austrian Fascisti who had fired into a 
group of Socialists and killed a workman 
and his child. A bloody riot began— 
instigated, it was said, by a band of 
Communists. This, however, is yet to 
be proven. In the ijighting almost a hu. 
dred persons were killed, several hundred 
were wounded, and the Palace of Jus- 
tice was set on fire. Both Socialists and 
the Government took action to restore 
order. 

The Socialists, however, tried to make 
political capital out of the uprising. 
They called a general strike that for 
three days paralyzed industry and com- 
munications, and tried to use this strike 
as a means to wrest control from the 
national government. But here they 
reckoned w'thout public opinion. The 
Socialists, though tremendously strong in 
Vienna, are without power in the Prov- 
inces. And the Provinces were heard 
from. Dr. Seipel, the head of the na- 
tional government, had only to bide his 
time. The Socialists receded from their 
position, called off the general strike, 
and allowed Vienna, the gay and the 
beautiful, to return to its normal life 
as if nothing had happened. 

The politics behind the tragedy will be 
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understood when it is recalled that the 
Christian Socialist Government of Aus- 
tria, despite its name, is conservative. 
The municipal government of Vienna is 
Socialist and founded on the trades 
unions. And Vienna accounts for more 
than one-fourth of Austria’s total popu- 
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Government in the Elk Hills transac- 
tion. It may be remembered they were 
acquitted, the jury holding that the 
$100,000 check was a bona fide loan. 


The Marines in Nicaragua 


ICARAGUA fairly leapt 
N into the news with a 

serious battle between 
thirty-nine marines, supported 
by torty-eight native constabu- 
lary, and four hundred revolu- 
tionists led by General Sandino. 
Under the terms by which the 
civil war was ended the United 
States was to disarm all com- 
batants, by force if necessary. 
General Sandino did not ac- 
cept the terms. Instead of 
laying down his arms in accord- 
ance with the ultimatum de- 


— livered to both the Conservative 
The Interior hands Oil back tu the Navy and the Liberal forces by 
Colonel Henry L. Stimson, 


lation. The street fighting merely has- 
tened an issue that was due to emerge 
sooner or later. 


In the Air 
Nt that four American planes 


have flown across the Atlantic 

and three American planes have 
flown across the Pacific, there seem no 
bounds to the plans for aviation de- 
velopment in this country. President 
Coolidge has already advocated treaties 
with other nations to map out courses 
for Atlantic flights and to provide ocean 
landing-places. Five important railroads 
are reported to be working out a way 
to satisfy the American desire for speed 
by getting you. to your destination slight- 
ly before you start. A combined ship 
and airplane service for passengers and 
mails is being formulated and will no 
doubt be carried through. Like Puck, 
we shall soon be able to put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes. 


Teapot Dome 


N a month filled with domestic de- 

velopments of great interest there 

are several that stand out. First in 
importance is the return of all oil re- 
serves to the control of the Navy on 
August 1, six years after they had been 
committed to the Department of the In- 
terior through the influence of Secretary 
Fall. 

The action of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia in overruling 
demurrers to the indictment of bribery 
again ex-Secretary Fall and the two Do- 
henys will bring into the courts once 
more issues involving that famous $100,- 
000 “gift” to the former Secretary. This 
“gift” figured in the courts when Mr. 
Fall and the Dohenys were under in- 
dictment for conspiracy to defraud the 


President Coolidge’s personal representa- 
tive, he retired to the mountains and an- 
nounced he had formed an independent 
government with himself as president. 
The greater part of his forces are now 
dead or wounded, pursuant to the Am- 
erican policy of keeping peace in Nica- 
ragua if the marines have to fight for it. 


The Verdict? 


HE world-famous case of Sacco 
| and Vanzetti entered a new phase 
when Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts appointed a special advisory 
committee to help him come to a just 
decision and stayed the executions of the 
condemned men for one month. The 
extraordinary efforts to prevent what 
many people believe would be a miscar- 
riage of justice toward these two Italian 
radicals included the examination of the 
jurors, the examination of defense wit- 
nesses whose testimony had been barred 
from the trial, the review of alibi claims 
—all actions preliminary to one of the 
most difficult decisions ever put up to a 
public official. 
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Eight-Hour Day for Movies! 


HE proposal to reduce all salaries 
in the motion picture industry 
came: as a shock to those who 
looked on this industry as holding a bot- 
tomless purse from which to dispense 
$100,000 salaries and $3,000,000 pic- 
tures at will, and had an immediate 
effect on the men and women of the in- 
dustry. Seven hundred actors and ac- 
tresses, including many of the leading 
film stars, voted to join the Actors 
Equity Association, and in a mass meet- 
ing declared for an eight-hour day, a 
basic agreement between players and 
producers, and a standard contract. The 
salary cut is not yet in effect. 


Ireland and England 


RELAND was the scene of a trag- 
edy, when Kevin O’Higgins, Vice- 


President of the Irish Free State, 


and one of the most brilliant and patri- 


otic of its statesmen, was assassinated. 
An inflexible foe of the Republicans, 





sandwich 
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Stylish boards for stylish 


O’Higgins was largely responsible for 
restoration of order in Ireland after the 
civil war. Republican leaders have dis- 
claimed responsibility for the crime, 
which was undoubtedly political. It was 
said that the striking down of a man 
so distinguished for service to his coun- 
try has strengthened the sentiment in 
Ireland against enemies of the Free 
State. 

England was the scene of a comedy— 
a political comedy—involving a plan to 
reform the House of Lords. As the 
Government’s proposal would have 
made the House of Lords a permanent 
Conservative check against ‘‘unconsid- 
ered”’ legislation adopted by the House 
of Commons, the Government did not 
have to wait long for results. Even 
its own party split on the measure. 
Little by little it made a strategic re- 
treat, finally handing its now unwanted 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Judge Bartelme shows an understanding of these girls which some- 
times seems to put both magistrate and defendant on one side of the bar 
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The Court of “Another Chance” 


Where Judge Mary Bartelme Presides 


66 HAVE no patience with this 
situation. If parents are on the 
job a normal boy doesn’t get 
into trouble.” Judge Mary 
Bartelme turns from the volu- 

minous report on her desk to the living 
documents before her. She is judge of 
the Juvenile Court of Chicago, in the 
midst of one case from the long proces- 
sion that fills her days. 

“Now then, Dr. Gordon, we've been 
over it all pretty thoroughly. The chil- 
dren’s teachers and the court psycholo- 
gists agree that Naphtali is responsible, 
intelligent and easily managed. You and 
their stepmother tell me he is_incor- 
rigible. That’s pretty bad, isn’t it?” 
Dr. Gordon, traveling Evangelist of 
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the Church of God, gives back her gaze 
easily. He is a fluent, dapper little man, 
hardly taller than the fourteen-year-old 
boy beside him. Rimless spectacles are 
attached to his coat lapel by a gold chain 
that glitters against the ebony of his 
cheek. , 

“We've done our best, your Honor. 
But this boy is not obedient. This boy 
is not honest. This boy " 

“Don’t call your son ‘this boy,’ Dr. 
Gordon.” 

She considers Naphtali, slender and 
bronze skinned, with a proud head set 
well back and a protruding lower jaw. 

“You haven’t told me why you stole 
the shirt, Naphtali.” 

“Don’t say ‘steal,’ your Honor.” 





His 





voice is velvet as he repeats her phrase. 
“T took that shirt. And why did I take 
it? Because I didn’t have sufficient to 
wear.” Like his father, he speaks with 
an assurance rare in the intimate little 
courtroom where words must often be 
coaxed. 

“But you did take a shirt your 
mother brought home to wash.” 

“Don’t say ‘take,’ your Honor. I put 
that shirt on and wore it.” 

“Whatever we call it, Naphtali, the 
fact remains. We can only straighten 
this out by facing things as they are. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“Yes.” She pauses, then brings her 
hand down flat upon the papers. “It 
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seems to me, Dr. Gordon, that your 
evangelism should begin at home. It 
isn’t fair to depend on free will offer- 
ings at your family’s expense. It isn’t 
fair to be away saving souls while your 
children run wild.” : 

“It is my work, your Honor.” 

“A man of your education is quali: 
fied for work that will let him make 
good on his immediate responsibility.” 

Again the father protests; again she 
checks him sternly. 

“JT will continue the case under spe- 
cial supervision for three months. But 
I tell you plainly, Dr. Gordon’’—eyes 
and voice are steel—‘‘if I then have to 
commit your son, this court will ar- 
rest you for contributing to delinquency. 
Your children didn’t ask to come into 
the world. You brought them here and 
you must answer for them. And re- 
member this: you will answer to your 
God as well as to me.” 

The little man bows his head. 

“T want to talk with Naphtali alone. 
He must understand that he too has an 
obligation.” 

She rises and darts into her private 
ofice—a surprisingly small woman, bent 
on getting to the task in hand rather 
than preserving magisterial dignity. A 
comfortable yet businesslike person, this 
judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court, 
with gray hair drawn back from a wide 
brow, and very round eyes whose gaze 
is somehow blue although their color is 
nearer hazel. She seems like the 
mother of many children, who yet 
has been spared the turmoil of hav- 
ing them constantly about her. 

She is, in fact, the very successful 
foster mother of two. But her pro- 
fessional mothering has extended to 
hundreds and even thousands. From 
the beginning of her work the “dean 
of women judges” has dealt inti- 
mately with underprivileged children 
and their parents. During eighteen 
years she served as public guardian in 
Cook County. In 1913 the Judges of 
the Circuit Court unanimously chose 
her as assistant to the Juvenile Court 
Judge of Cook County. Finally, in 
1923, she herself was elécted to the 
bench. Last June an_ enthusiastic 
majority re-elected her to the posi- 
tion for which she is so thoroughly 


“qualified. 


Her absence gives time to appraise 
the courtroom: calm gray walls hung 
with a few sunswept pictures; distinctly 
human officials; utter freedom from 
scandal hounds. No one is admitted here 
except defendants and those in some way 
qualified to help them: court physicians, 
Psychologists, case workers, guardians; 
probation and truant officers, representa- 
tives of juvenile homes and institutions, 
members of volunteer societies which 
render valuable aid. 

The Judge scurries back and signals 
for the next case. Naphtali does not 


return, but one has confidence in the 





right word spoken behind that closed 
door. 

The case of pretty Clara Morse 
proves that it is dangerous to generalize 
about Judge Bartelme’s rulings. She 
does believe that carelessness, ignorance 
or indifference on the part of parents 


causes most juvenile delinquency. But_ 


she holds the child’s duty to the parent 
as binding as the parent’s duty to the 
child. This belief is seconded by judi- 
cial policy. ‘For often,” as Miss Bar- 
telme explains behind the scenes, “I am 
able to reach a child by showing him 
how he can help his mother, pointing out 
how much she has done for him, or re- 
minding him how much he means to her. 
And,” she adds, with the twinkle that is 
never long off duty, “the soft way isn’t 
necessarily the most helpful.” 

Thus it is that Clara faces a magis- 
trate up in arms for her harassed young 
mother. 

“Didn't Clara help to 
you and the other children, 
Morse?” 

“She was too run 
hours she kept.” 

One looks incredulously at the plump 
pink and white blonde, with a delicious 
nose just made to sniff out pleasure. 

“She has gained over twenty-five 
pounds during her four weeks in the De- 
tention Home, your Honor.” The 
worker further explains that the climax 
came when Mrs. Morse, beside her- 


support 
Mrs. 


down after the 





Housekeeping in a Mary Club 


self from waiting up all night, refused 
to let the wanderer in. Clara went 
back to her “‘boy friend” and was picked 
up with him during the morning. A 
record of idle promises to mother and 
court darkens her outlook. 

“This can’t go on.” The Judge is 
decisive. She is always that. “Do you 
realize that after you are eighteen any 
trouble will be dealt with in another 
court, where you won’t have a chance to 
make false promises ?” 

The “yes” is all but inaudible. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
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Again the whispered voice. ““Give me 
another chance and I’ll be good.” 

And now Clara fades out of the pic- 
ture as Judge Bartelme turns to her 
mother. “Mrs. Morse, you've had a 
pretty hard time. Wouldn't it be a re- 
lief to know someone was in authority 
over your little girl every minute of 
every day?” 

“Yes your Honor, it would.” 

“Now if she were in the House of the 
Good Shepherd, you could call up at 
six-thirty and ask ‘What is Clara doing?” 
and the Sisters would say, ‘She is scrub- 
bing the floor.’ At seven-thirty they 
would tell you, ‘She is having her break- 
fast.’ At eight you would know she was 
in school. And if you called up <at 
eight-thirty in the evening they would 
say ‘You can’t talk to Clara now, be- 
cause she’s in bed.’ I think the House 
of the Good Shepherd 4 

But Clara’s sobs are no longer to be 
ignored. At first mention of the re- 
formatory the girl’s pink cheeks paled. 
In visible waves there swept over her 
the realization of what she faced. A 
year at least, perhaps three, in that in- 
stitution of kindly name and dreaded 
import. For the nuns will accept no one 
unless they are guaranteed time to re- 
shape fundamental ideas and attitudes. 

The Judge opens a drawer and selects 
a clean handkerchief from the pile with- 
in. Simply she leans forward and hands 
it to Clara, now eloquent with terror 
between volcanic sobs. 

“Tt’s up to your mother,” is the 
final verdict. “I want you to con- 
sider carefully, Mrs. Morse.” 

A daughter pleading with a 
mother. A mother turning away, 
fighting for strength to say no, yield- 
ing at last almost hopelessly to an in- 
stinct stronger than caution. “T’ll try 
her once more.” 

“Understand, Clara, it is your 
mother who gives you this chance.” 

More vows from the probate, now 
under supervision of a court guar- 
dian. She is also under orders never 
to stir without her mother’s consent. 
Meantime Mrs. Morse will try to 
make home agreeable, to help Clara 
enjoy “being good.” 

In three months she _ will 
again to the court. 

“And next time if what I hear is 
not what I expect to hear, it will take 
just one minute to say House of Good 
Shepherd.” 

Clara knows, Clara beams, Clara 
thanks, and Clara departs. As for the 
future, one can only take the Court 
Guardian’s assurance that “seventy per 
cent of our girls make good.” 

This then is a court that defends the 
individual against criminal home en- 
vironment, against a society that warps 
him, against circumstances that plot his 
harm; but also a court that if need be 
defends him against himself. In fact, 
the one safe generalization would be that 
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it is a court, as is any right minded 
Juvenile Court, for aid rather than for 
punishment. 

Judge Bartelme perhaps regrets that 
in order to administer aid it may, as she 
says, be necessary to “seem very hard.” 
But she does not shrink from the neces- 
sity. She is pitiless to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rasnyk, whose home is but a squalid in- 
vitation to remain on the street. She is 
scathing to seventeen year old Mari, 
who has reached a degree of sullen indif- 
ference that can be pierced only by anger 
and threats. Through the court inter- 
preter, Mr. Rasnyk shouts that Mari 
gave up her steady, respectable, fifty-dol- 
lar-a-week man because she wanted a 
new beau every day; that she went out 
“all times” with people she didn’t know; 
that finally she stayed away from home 
all night. 

The situation calls for what Judge 
Bartelme describes as “painting a pic- 
ture,” which she does in words forcible 
enough to subdue the parents utterly 
and melt Mari into tearful pleas for an- 
other chance in her aunt’s home, which is 
“different from that sty.” A homely 
method, but one that is humanly effec- 
tive, exercised by a magistrate who com- 
mands the scientific as well as the hu- 
man approach. 

Sometimes returning to relatives is 
worse than a.penal sentence. It would 
be so for Iris, whose handsome father 
confesses that his drunken conduct 
shocks his sober self. 


“I’m man enough to admit my 
guilt,’ he declares, standing very 
straight. 


“But not man enough to change, ap- 
parently.” 


The Famous Suitcases 


Bartelme suitcases fitted out by in- 

terested women’s organizations with 
dainty underwear, stockings, house 
dresses and toilet articles. In addition, 
she will be measured for a serge dress. 
(Even in the days when Judge Bartelme 
was court guardian, she realized the in- 
terdependence of morale and wardrobe.) 
Then Iris will be placed in a home to 
help with the housework, receive a small 
salary for spending money and continue 
at school until she is ready for a dif- 
ferent occupation. 

Prospects are particularly hopeful for 
Iris. Her transparent, glowing face and 
sweet voice interest the Big Sister who 
hears all cases and reports to her club 
those which merit special help. 

Sometimes there is no home to which 
the girl could return. Madeleine, for 
instance, comes from an orphanage. As 
a reward of merit, the head of the in- 
stitution chose her to fill an opening in 
the home of a physician. All went well 
until the doctor’s family left for their 
summer vacation. Then he made it 


[*: is given one of the famous Mary 


very hard for Madeleine, terrifying her 
into silence and submission, leaving her 
pregnant, and cheating her of the 
promised salary. She too is outfitted by 
the court and placed in a happier en- 
vironment, with the admonition “If any- 
thing goes wrong, or if you are not 
happy, call up the court guardian and 
she will come for you.” 


The Famous Handkerchiefs 
lee BARTELME’S attempt is 


always to restore the child to the 

community, but at times commit- 
ment is unavoidable. Marcel is brought 
in as a chronic runaway. She leaves 
home to wander with other girls seeking 
new towns, new jobs, new beaux.’ She 
goes to live with some man in her home 
city or another. At last she has been 
found with a revolver bought “just to 
scare a fella.” After several patent lies 
she is committed to the State Home for 
Girls. 

“Perhaps you won’t feel this way 
about it later.” Once more the Judge 
tenders a clean handkerchief from her 
stock. “Yesterday two girls came to 
thank me for sending them there. You 
will learn useful things, you will go to 
school, you will come to think differ- 
ently.” 

Sometimes a girl like Billie O’Day, 
unmarried, diseased, heartbroken, must 
be taken from the baby she loves and 
put into a state sanitarium for an in- 
definite period. Sometimes a child like 
Maizie Treadwell, the piquant little 
mulatto, must be shut away from her 
mother. For Mrs. Treadwell, with 
proselyte zeal, insists that Maizie must 
marry the man she lived with for three 
weeks—at Mrs. Treadwell’s instigation, 
the worker asserts, though the charge is 
rabidly denied. 

“This is her life, Mrs. Treadwell,” 
the Judge reminds the handsome 
Negress whose husbands number three 
and who “can’t just remember what 
gentleman” was the father of her fourth 
child. “She hasn’t had the best of ex- 
amples, you know. Until she decides 
whether she will marry this man or be 
placed with some pleasant family to fin- 
ish her schooling, she will be kept where 
she cannot communicate with you.” 

So Maizie, nothing loth, returns 
under her drooping picture hat to the 
Juvenile Detention Home where young- 
sters pending trial or placement go to 
school, help with the Home tasks and live 
as normal a life as is possible behind 
bars. 

Tiny auburn-haired Edna is sent to 
one of the four Mary Clubs which are 
part of Judge Bartelme’s achievement, 
until the public forgets a certain no- 
torious trial. Her father laughs aloud 
at the list of men with whom she has 
been involved, and refuses to swear out 
warrants against them. Edna tries to be 
brazen, but presently the supply of judi- 
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cial kerchiefs is smaller by _ one. 

“Don’t you care, little girl,” shouts 
the man as she is led away. ‘“There’s 
been dirty work here, but Daddy will 
get you out.” He is whisked off, splut- 
tering. 

Edna will find life less bitter than she 
fears. True, there will be no excite- 
ment beyond the occasional movie or 
theatre or spread arranged by the 
matron. But Mrs. Foote, who presides 
over Mary Club B, is an understanding 
person, brusque on the surface only, to 
meet the surface hardness of her girls. 

Every morning Edna will go to the 
nearest public high school, returning di- 
rectly to the roomy frame house in one 
of Chicago’s greenest suburbs. She will 
also learn something of housekeeping 
as Mrs. Foote knew it in New England 
days. 

She will turn in the corners of 
spotless sheets, make colorful rags into 
equally colorful rugs, imprison sunny 
peaches in glass jars, crochet edges on 
covers for a bare table or a worn chair. 
Perhaps she will even come to like the 
domestic finesse that she has never 
known before. Perhaps she will be one 
who writes back to Mrs. Foote of later 
happiness, because no one else is so in- 
terested. 


The Good of Getting Caught 


ANDERING through the Club 
\ with its candid attempt to be 

both immaculate and attractive 
one realizes that Judge Bartelme, for 
whom it was named, is right when she 
says the child who gets caught is after 
all more fortunate than one who slips 
by to be prosecuted at last for punish- 
ment rather than aid. Passing out onto 
the green lawn, one carries an increased 
respect for her understanding of these 
girls—an understanding that sometimes 
seems to put both magistrate and de- 
fendant on one side of the bar. 

Not that the Judge commits herself 
to either side. She sees to what a de- 
gree community and parents have failed 
her children. But she also sees how the 
educational problem is complicated by 
radio, movies, automobiles; the post-war 
freedom and the hectic tempo taught by 
our very street cars. She wastes no time 
decrying all this. Her province is to 
bring about a happier adjustment to con- 
ditions she cannot govern. Her hope is 
that the greater frankness and freedom 
of young people today may lead to ulti- 
mate self reliance, self control, an un- 
derstanding based upon truth, and, in 
the long run, substantial character 
building. 

As for those admitted to the revela- 
tion of her courtroom, whether they 
view the future with optimism or dire 
prophecy, they are grateful for a mag- 
istrate like Judge Bartelme to deal with 
present conditions. 
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lwin R. Sanborn. 
These entertaining spade fish from the Florida Keys were among Miss Mellen’s patients 


© New York Zoological Society 


First -Aid to Fish 


The Story of the One and Only Woman Aquarist and How She Solves 
The Problems of Angels, Penguins, Trout and Humans 


FOUND her in her big light 
workshop at the top of the New 
York Aquarium, where a salt 
breeze from the Battery kept up a 
brisk rattle at the windows to com- 
pete with the shrill medley of whistles 
from boats on the Bay. She was sur- 
rounded by numerous jars and globes 
containing languid fishes, ailing turtles 
and kindred invalids, all basking in the 
warmth of her capable nursing—Miss 
Ida M. Mellen, the only woman in the 
world to hold an official position of 
aquarist. “An aquarist,” explained Miss 
Mellen, with a twinkle in her eye, “can 
mean anything from ‘fish doctor’ to 
‘bureau of miscellaneous information’ !” 
There are more women than men who 
study biology, but few who specialize, 
as Miss Mellen does, in ichthyology and 
the diseases of water animals. She 
studied at the Marine University at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts, the Mecca 
of the biologist, and later at Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York. And for ten years 
she has kept the valuable Aquarium ex- 
hibits healthy not only by administering 
all the known medicines, but by origi- 
nating many successful cures herself. 
Perhaps her philosophy in dealing 





By EstHER MELBOURNE KNOX 


with her charges—‘‘Put yourself in his 
place’”—has something to do with the 
magic of her treatments. There is 
nothing very startling, surely, in the 
medicines she uses; it is her medica- 
mentary methods that are so original. 
Iodine, boracic acid, kerosene oil, mer- 
curochrome, ammonia, argyrol, silvol, 





Photo by Tarr 
Ida Mellen, of the New York Aquarium 


turpentine, peroxide of hydrogen and 
good, old-fashioned’ castor-oil are 
familiar to even the least scientifically 
inclined of us. But when one thinks of 
Miss Mellen curing turtles’ tumors with 
iodine application, of restoring sight 
with boracic acid solution, of immersing 
several hundred dollars’ worth of sick 
goldfish in a bucket of common kerosene 
and curing them absolutely of a disease 
that was slowly killing them, of exter- 
minating with silvol a deadly, unknown 
parasite that was killing valuable salt 
water fish by the hundreds all over the 
country, one marvels at her skill, her 
patience and—most of all—her pioneer 
spirit. 

When Doctor George A. MacCal- 
lum, former pathologist of the New 
York Zoological Society, found that 
this terrible salt water parasite was not 
named, he offered to describe it and 
name it after Miss Mellen. “Is it not 
some reward,” she asked, “to have 
something named after one—even 
though it be but a loathsome worm?” 

In telling how she saved some dying 
goldfish, Miss Mellen speaks casually of 
operating on one for pop-eye and of giv- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Fortunately most of 
them are safe, and— 
skilfully used—im- 
prove the looks of 
many a plain woman 





Some Cosmetic Hazards 


The Director of the Bureau of Investigation of the American 
Medical Association Advocates Legal Control to Protect 
the Public and Responsible Manufacturers 


EEING some of the fearful and 
wonderful results effected by the 
use of modern cosmetics, one 
wonders if some women have 
adopted the slogan of the house- 

paint manufacturers: “Save the Sur- 
face and You Save All!” In our grand- 
mothers’ day, beauty was said to be 
skin-deep; the refinements of modern 
science have made it still more shallow, 
and today much of it is no deeper than 
the skilfully applied powder and rouge. 
Yet who can deny that the art of the 
cosmetician is transforming many an 
otherwise plain woman into one who 
is easv to look at? 

Cosmetics are probably as old as the 


By ARTHUR J. CRAMP, M.D. 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


human race—certainly as old as the de- 
sire to conceal what are considered de- 
fects, and to emphasize what are thought 
to be points of beauty. But never have 
they been used to the degree that they 
are today. The manufacture of rouge, 
lipsticks, eyebrow pencils, skin deodo- 
rants, hair removers, hair dyes, hair lo- 
tions, face powders and face creams has 
become one of the mass production in- 
dustries of the twentieth century. 
Fortunately, most of the cosmetic 
preparations are put out by responsible 
and reputable firms and are entirely free 
from harmful ingredients. The cold 
creams, vanishing creams, talcum pow- 
ders, rouges, etc., are, in general, free 





from anything that may be a menace to 
health, and the woman who purchases 
such products from nationally known 
concerns is virtually assured of obtaining 
products that are without potency for 
harm. It is true that even some of these 
harmless preparations are advertised un- 
der unjustifiable claims. The products 
sold as “skin foods” are a case in point. 
There is no such thing as a skin food, 
in the sense that the skin can be nour- 
ished by substances applied to its surface. 
The skin is an organ just as distinct in 
its way as the eye, or the heart, or the 
brain. It, like other organs, is nourished 
through the bloodstream from food that 
enters it through the digestive ap- 
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paratus. One might just as well speak 
of a “finger food,” or a “‘nose food,” as 
a “skin food.” ‘The intact skin can be 
soothed, stimulated or be made tempo- 
rarily more pliable by external applica- 
tion, but it cannot be fed. 


A Protective Law Needed 
B UT this article is not to deal with 


harmless products, even though 

they be sold under false or mis- 
leading claims. It is to discuss the com- 
paratively few, but mischievous, prepara- 
tions in the cosmetic field that may be a 
menace to health. Among such products 
are: 

1.—Certain hair dyes. 

2.—Some of the skin bleaches or 
“freckle removers.” 

3.—Certain hair removers, or depila- 
tories. 

There is, at the present time, no legal 
control of the sale of cosmetics. For 
twenty years the American public has 
been protected to some degree against 
harmful drugs and sophisticated foods 
through the enforcement of the National 
Food and Drugs Act, commonly known 
as the Pure Food and Drugs Law. Un- 
der this law, the manufacturer who sells 
foods containing deleterious ingredients, 
or mixed with substances that lower 
their quality or strength, or that have in- 
feriority concealed, is liable to prosecu- 
tion. In the same way the seiler of 
drugs is prohibited, under the law, from 
making false or misleading claims _re- 
garding the composition or origin of his 
products, or false and fraudulent claims 
for their curative effects. Further, if 
his preparations contain certain specified 
habit-forming drugs, the presence and 
amount of these drugs must be declared 
on the label. These and certain other 
requirements of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Law have done much to protect 
both the public’s health and its purse in 
the two fields of foods and drugs. 

Unfortunately, the law, by its defini- 
tion of what constitutes a drug, has lim- 
ited its usefulness, for it defines*a drug 
as a substance that is used for the allevi- 
ation or cure of disease. Cosmetics, be- 
ing used for neither purpose, do not 
come within the scope of the law and 
the public is left at the mercy of the 
manufacturer. Considering the keenness 
of competition, it is highly creditable to 
the numerous concerns that make cos- 
metics that so few of them have taken 
advantage of this lack of legal control 
Yet, human nature being what it is, it 
is not surprising that this absence of 
supervision has been responsible for at- 
tracting to the cosmetic field some men 
who are much more concerned with 
making money than they are with pro- 
tecting the public’s health. It is such 
individuals who put on the market cer- 
tain cosmetic products that are potent 
for harm. 

In theory one can concur with the 


maker of the aphorism: ‘The only sen- 
sible thing to do with gray hair is to ad- 
mire it. In practice it is not always 
possible to follow this advice. While in 
some instances hair may be dyed merely 
to satisfy personal. preference, it is prob- 
ably true that in the great majority of 
instances those who use hair dyes do so 
from economic necessity. 

There are few hair dyes, except those 
of the simple vegetable type, that can 
be said to be harmless. There are many 
that are unquestionably harmful. Among 
the harmless hair dyes are those made 
from vegetable substances, such as henna 
and the shells of ripe walnuts. | Unfor- 
tunately, the number of shades that it is 
possible to obtain from these vegetable 
substances is limited, while the applica- 
tion of such preparations is rather tedi- 
ous and “messy.” Furthermore, these 
dyes belong to what may be called the 
slow or progressive type, requiring sev- 
eral applications before the desired 
shade is reached. 

In this connection it must be men- 
tioned that there are on the market hair 
dyes or “restorers” that, from their 
names, give the purchaser the impression 
that they are henna or walnut juice 
preparations, when, as a matter of fact, 
their action is due to the presence of 
powerful drugs that may, and frequently 
do, produce serious effects. ‘The same 
can be said with reference to the use of 
sage, another vegetable substance that 
has been used for many years for the 
purpose of darkening the hair. An in- 
fusion or “tea” of sage, while quite 
harmless, is so slow in its action and un- 
certain in its results that it has but little 
practical use. Its well-known harmless- 
ness, however, has been dishonestly cap- 
italized by concerns who profess to put 
out sage hair dyes, which, in reality, con- 
tain a poisonous salt of lead. 


Dyes vs. “Restorers” 

ANY, if not most, hair dyes are 
M sold under the claim, either 
direct or implied, that they 
“restore” the color of the hair. Such a 
claim is false. There is no substance 
known that will restore hair ‘to its nat- 
ural color. All such products dye the 
hair, and one could get exactly the same 
results by applying the preparations to a 
white fur rug as are obtained by apply- 

ing it to white or gray human hair. 
The dangerous hair dyes fall within 
one of four groups, according to their 
composition. The first group comprises 
those dyes which have an aniline deriva- 
tive base, usually the chemical with the 
rather terrifying name, paraphenylendia- 
mine. This substance is used not only 
in hair dyes but also in the dyeing of 
furs. The dangers of paraphenylendia- 
mine have been known for years and a 
large number of cases of poisoning have 
been reported from its use on human 
hair, and many from wearing furs that 
have been dyed by it. The general effect 
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of paraphenylendiamine dyes is to 
produce an inflammation of the skin 
(dermatitis!, with a swelling (edema) 
of the parts affected, and in many in- 
stances much more far-reaching effects 
are produced, and there is a general 
poisoning of the system. 

The second group of dyes are those 
that contain a salt of lead. Some of 
these are advertised in such a way as to 
give the impression that the only sub- 
stances they contain are some simple 
herbs, such as sage, and the compara- 
tively harmless sulphur. The real drug, 
however, that produces the dyeing effect 
is a poisonous salt of lead. The long- 
continued use of hair dyes containing 
lead may result in chronic lead poison- 
ing, a most serious condition and one 
that is especially dangerous, because, in 
its earlier stages, it is not easily recog- 
nized by the person affected. 


The “Silver” Danger 


HE third group depend for their 

I action on the presence of a silver 

salt. They really work-much on 
the same principle as do the. marking 
inks, which oné uses for marking linen. 
It is well known that certain salts of 
silver in the presence of organic matter 
have the peculiar property of turning 
dark when they are exposed to sunlight. 
It is this principle that is used in pho- 
tography, where we have a thin film of 
albumin coated with a silver salt and 
then exposed to light. Some of the sil- 
ver salt hair dyes have a powder as an 
auxiliary hair treatment. The user is 
instructed to dissolve the powder in 
water and apply the solution to her hair 
after the dye has been put on. This 
powder is the same substance that is 
used by photographers (sodium thiosul- 
phate), the so-called “hypo,” which 
“fixes” the color after it is once applied. 
While there is not the danger in the 
use of silver salt dyes that there is in 
the use of the aniline and lead salt type, 
there is a possibility, if carelessly used, 
that the silver may get into the system 
and be deposited in the form of a fine 
black pigment in the skin, producing a 
condition that is known as argyria, in 
which a white person takes on a bluish- 
black complexion that cannot be re- 
moved by any means known. 

The fourth group is that in which a 
salt of copper is used, usually in connec- 
tion with another substance known as 
pyrogallol. Both the copper salt and the 
pyrogallol are poisonous to the system. 

It is not difficult to make at least a 
fairly accurate guess at the kind of hair 
dye that may be in use. The aniline 
dyes practically always come as two- 
bottle affairs, which produce their effect 
with a single apnlication. One of these 
bottles contains the dye itself; the other 
contains a. colorless liquid, which is 
nothing more marvelous than our old 

(Continued on page 32) 








A rock garden, carpeted with daphne and phlox, which belongs to the 
Wayside Garden Club of Scarsdale, New Yor 


Tall cups of tulips, 

with day lilies for 

foreground, form 

an exquisite border 

for garden stepping 
stones 
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By MILDRED ADAMS 


T may be, as the pessimists say, that this nation is 

bound for noisy destruction by way of. automobiles, 

gin and jazz. Or it may be that it is just entering 

on an age of gardens. There are arguments on 

both sides, but the coolest and pleasantest and by 
all odds the most charming evidence lies behind the 
gardens. 

Gardens in city backyards and gardens spread over 
acres of countryside, seashore and mountain gardens, 
formal plots and frothing masses of gorgeously tangled 
bloom—they are growing in number all over the coun- 
try like the proverbial fruit of the mustard seed. 

The latest story of their power and their lure in 
this hectic age comes from the Federated Garden Clubs, 
which in three years has blossomed from a single group 
into an organization binding together sixty-five clubs in 
New York State alone, and this year has planted and wa- 
tered federations in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, Florida and New Jersey. More than ten thousand 
members turn to it for inside information on such im- 
portant matters as the planting of door-step gardens, the 
best pruning for the spiraea family and the habits of 
the iris cousins. 

Most of the ten thousand are women, not from any 
sex prejudice, or any animus against their brother gar- 
deners, but for all sorts of tangled reasons that have to 
do with leisure and homes and traditional interests. 

The Federation was started by Mrs. John Paris, of 
Flushing, Long Island, and grew out of the very success- 
ful garden club which she founded in her own town. 
That town, which has a history going back to pre- 
revolutionary days, and is now part of Greater New 
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ion is York, was particularly fitted to be the home of a club for 
obiles, better gardens. It held the first nursery ever established 
tering § in this country, the first place this side of the Atlantic 
ts on where seeds were grown and harvested, plants nurtured 
id by and cuttings propagated as a profession. Within the 
1 the town there stands the parent of all the weeping beeches 
in America, a gorgeous tree brought over from Belgium 
over & as a sapling in 1830. It has a Chinese larch, which is 
rdens, § nationally famous among tree experts, and in an open 
ngled field it boasts one of the five majestic Cedars of Leb- 
coun- §& anon in the country. 
In such soil, with such a background, the Flushing 
re in Garden Club grew and flourished like a sturdy perennial. 
Slubs, 4 It established branches in nearby towns, and was re- 
group § ceived with such whole-souled enthusiasm that its founder 
ibs in realized people were genuinely hungry to learn about 
d wa- the gardens they might make in their own back yards. 
nnect- So she established the Federation to serve as a clearing 
usand house for the interchange of experience, and as a central 
h im- i core of enthusiasm and knowledge. 
s, the Its stated object is ‘to stimulate a democratic love of 
its or & gardening that shall ultimately be of service to the whole 
community.” It has grown of its own momentum, and 
n any because there was a need for it among the people who 
" gar- make their own gardens. Its dues are very small, it has 
ive to no large endowment, it talks in terms the newest ama- 
a teur can understand. It has high ideals of color and 
is, of form and composition in cottage gardens, but it also has i 
ICCeSS- sympathy and information for the woman who has just 
town. planted her first bed of nasturtiums, and finds them at- ——-- =" : : 
| pre- & tacked by a plague of red spiders. A pool of water plants, with trellised roses in the background, be- 
New The Federation knows that there is( Con. on page 33) longing in a Riverdale, New York, Garden Club 





Iris cCousins— 
bearded and dwarf 
—grow under a 
garden wall over 
which wistaria 
foams in Devon, 
Pennsylvania 
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ditorially Speaking 


The Stricken South 
O NE of the greatest disasters in our history is still 


running its course and the American people 

seem to have forgotten about it. The work of 
rescuing sufferers from the Mississippi River flood 
filled front pages of the newspapers and aroused the 
sympathy of the entire nation. The economic plight 
of homeless families and their long-drawn-out suffer- 
ing is not so spectacular. It gets little publicity, but 
it is quite as terrible. Hundreds of thousands of homes 
are gone—two hundred thousand in Arkansas alone; 
others are so filled with mud and slime as to be even 
worse than if destroyed; most of the live stock is gone 
and once fertile acres are now sun-baked mud. 

The flood sufferers were, for the most part, fairly 
prosperous farmers, wedded to their homes and self- 
respecting. Now, through no fault of their own, their 
savings of a lifetime are gone and most of them have 
little prospect of any kind of a crop this year. One and 
a half million acres of the richest land in one state are 
laid waste. Ninety per cent of the people in many 
entire counties are destitute. 

For a while it was hoped that the Federal Farm 
Loan Board would furnish the necessary credit to put 
them on,their feet, but it now appears that this board 
requires ample security before loans are made, and this 
most of the flood sufferers can not furnish. 

The problem is too big for any locality or any state 
to handle adequately. Only the national government 
can provide help in sufficient measure to meet the ap- 
palling situation. It is a matter for Congress and for 
a comprehensive national plan to succor these once 
prosperous and fertile districts and save the self-respect 
of so many of our fellow-men. 


% % 
Concerning the D. A. R. 


N the July issue of the WomMAN CITIZEN Mrs. 
Catt published an open letter to. the D. A. R., 
which was a protest against that organization 

sponsorship of attacks on patriotic American women 
and women’s organizations as unpatriotic and red. 
Needless to say, the letter was based on abundant 
evidence in Mrs. Catt’s possession, collected from var- 
ous parts of the country. The article has been widely 
copied and quoted and commented cn in the press. 
CITIZEN readers may be interested in a few typical 
passages. 

The New York Telegram, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
says: “If the Daughters of the American Revolution 
feel free to make such sweeping charges against so 
many representative women’s organizations, certainly 
they ought to go farther than charges and present 
proof. If they can’t prove their charges, they should 
withdraw them and make proper apology.” 

The New York World goes even further in edi- 
torial comment: “Mrs. Catt’s advice to the D. A. R. 
is to recover its wits and its sense of direction. It 
is making itself ridiculous.” 


The Evening World says: “It is probable tha: the 
D. A. R. have been imposed upon by some forces with- 
out, and they will do well to insist on evidence 
hereafter before sponsoring such sweeping attacks on 
reputable organizations. 

In an editorial entitled “Lady Fascisti,” the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Press, after descr.b.nv wo 
hysteria grows, offers a soothing word: “There isn’t 
anything incurable about this wave of super-patriotism. 
Time and common sense will do their work. . . . The 
day by day ev nness, prosp2rity, content and good order 
of American life are their own arguments. They will 
convince th: D. A. R. eventually that any existing 
menace is small, easily controllable and no h 
moral fervor and nervous energy which alarmists are 
wasting on it.” 

We can’t present samples of adverse press criticism, 
for among all the clippings that are awaiting Mrs. 
Catt’s return from the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in Honolulu there aren't anv such. Oj; th t 
received at our desk and at hers, only one so far has 
been against her. 

Meantime, Mrs. Brosseau, president-general of the 
D. A. R., has made a statement to the press in which 
she asserts, first, that the D. A. R. is patriotic; that it 
stands for national defense in all its phases, including 
opposition to Communist propaganda. Second, that 
Mrs. Catt is “misinformed or wilfully unobserv ng’ 
if she fails to recognize the evidences of Communism 
in America. Third, that Mrs. Catt and the D. A. R. 
differ on matters of opinion, and that the D. A. R. 
has not been convinced of its “guilt.” 

That was hardly to be expected. What is ‘mportant 
is that the issue is now in the open. Women and 
women’s organizations which are comm'tted to noth’ng 
more unpatriotic than trying to secure world peace, 
to save children’s lives and hold high standards of 
citizenship are being called by the most damning names 
now fashionable. It is high time all such attacks 
should be sought out at their source. It is time for 
new definitions of patriotism. 


% % % 
Our Dirty Cities 


HY are we Americans, with all our money, 
W cerey and initiative, such poor municipal 
housekeepers? One would think we would 
take pride in seeing our prosperous cities well kept and 
invitingly clean. On the contrary, every traveler knows 
how badly most American cities compare in this respect 
with European. An American traveler, returning, 
says the streets of New York are dirtier than those of 
Constantinople. 
Not only are our streets dirty but we are notorious- 
ly careless about the pollution of our waterways. A 
recent report told of dyeing textile fabrics in the waters 


of one New Jersey river which were polluted by 


factory discharges. Waters bordering New York City 
are condemned as dangerous for public bathing because 
of sewage. Many beaches along the Atlantic coast 
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are spoiled for pleasure use because of floating garbage. 
In striking contrast to this is the river Seine, flowing 
through the heart of Paris, which is used daily for 
bathing and on which public swimming contests are 
held every year. 

Are American women such careless housekeepers in 
their own homes? Do our outer surroundings reflect 
our inner ones? If not, isn’t it time we did something 
to make our cities a better reflection of our private 
orderliness? How to do it ?—Clean-up work is not 
enough; holding a club meeting and passing resolutions 
is not enough. The key lies in public officials. Our 
cities are in the hands of men whose business it is to 
do our public housekeeping. Hold them responsible 
for doing the job for which they are paid! 


~ % %~ 
Nicaragua, Again 
‘is policy adopted two months ago to end war 


in Nicaragua seemed to be the best of a bad 
matter. That policy was to disarm all factions 
—by force if necessary. Force was necessary in the 
case of General Sandino—‘outlaw,” if you follow 
Secretary Kellogg, but just possibly a liberty-loving 
rebel in his own mind—who declined to lay down his 
arms. In the process of defeating him, our marines 
killed at least three hundred Nicaraguans, with the 
aid of airplanes that wrought terrific havoc. One 
American marine was killed, too, out of the pitifully 
small band of thirty-nine who were sent to the attack. 
It was, presumably, an inevitable result of the new 
policy. But what should be remembered is that the 
policy wasn’t inevitable. All the tragedy, one more 
chapter in the tragic history of that little country, 
sprang from the bad muddle we got into months ago. 
If we hadn’t carried on a private war in Nicaragua, 
without calling it one, there need have been no fatal 
peace policy. One more count against us in the 
Latin-American reckoning. 


* so * 


“Off With Their Heads!” 
QUESTION not yet settled is this: Is the cut- 


ting off of heads a successful method of debate? 
Not long since the entire world was appalled 
at the assassination of the Russian Czar and all his 
family—eleven in all. It was a dastardly crime. Even 
so, he was responsible in his day for the fall of many 
heads into the executioner’s basket. Recently the world 
was shocked at the assassination of the minister of 
Russia in Warsaw, and it was done, so reports said, in 
reprisal for the murders of the Czar’s family. Next 
came the exciting details of Great Britain’s charges 
that Russia was filling her land with spies and propa- 
ganda, and the quick departure of her envoys, bag and 
baggage. Shortly after, Russia announced the execu- 
tion of twenty persons, most of them prominent in pre- 
war Russian affairs, charging Great Britain with 
having some of them in her pay and with organizing 
the murder in Warsaw! 

In China heads are chopped off here and others 
there in reprisals. It spreads terror, for no one wishes 
to hasten his departure from this world. But does the 
method really help to settle the Chinese conflict or the 
Anglo-Russian controversy ? 


predict that eventually it will prevail. 





In this country the choppirg off of heads is less 
popular than in China and Russia, but its more civil- 
ized equivalent is carried on with as hysterical a vigor. 
Persons on the other side of any question are dubbed 
Bolsheviks and Reds because, at present, these are the 


most unpopular people in the world. Men think in 
terms of reprisals! The human race will probably get 
civilized enough some day to guarantee to every man, 
woman and child the “inalienable right” to his own 
head and his own opinions. 


* * ~ 


In Praise of Decimal Points 


every school child were spared learning the 

fearful jumble of inches, feet, miles, ounces, 
pounds, gills, tons, gallons, pecks, rods, etc., that make 
up our system of measurements? If we had a metric 
system it would be as easy to learn weights and meas- 
ures as it is to learn money. With meters, liters and 
grams one can just learn to move a decimal point 
backward and forward. 

Of course, the loss of time in education is only one 
count against the old way. There is, besides, endless 
confusion and loss of money and time in industry and 
world trade—because, forsooth, among all the na- 
tions, Great Britain and the United States alone cling 
to the weights and measures their ancestors made. 
When we preen ourselves on our business efficiency, 
compared, let us say, with Latin America, we should 
remember this mossy detail. 

The subject is coming to the front. There was a 
Pan-American Standardization Conference recently. 
Large industrial concerns favor a change. Many 
organizations—women’s as well as men’s—are calling 
for the handy decimal point, among them the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which endorsed adop- 
tion of the metric system this spring. Let’s set Great 
Britain a good example (thank goodness, she’ll have 
to reform her awful currency, too) and get in step 
with the rest of the world. 


So ~ * 
The Long Vacation 
H*:" about the long school vacation? It used 


i es much time could be laid end to end if 





to be taken for granted as foreordained, like 

the precession of the equinoxes, and taken for 
granted as a good thing. But of recent years a ques- 
tion has been rising and growing insistent whether it 
really is good for teacher, pupil, parent or school 
plant. Of course it is more a city than a country 
question. Everywhere the long vacation means a wide 
break in educational training. But in the city there 
is added the problem of the child turned loose in the 
streets with inadequate playgrounds and with neces- 
sities for home rearrangements that are taxing in many 
an average household. Though with adequate salaries 
the teachers’ long vacation may be a matter of envy 
to other business and professional people, one hears 
many a teacher say that a month is enough, and that 
she would prefer a more even distribution of time and 
energy. More and more the idea of the year-round 
school, with adaptations for proper but shorter inter- 
vals for rest and recreation, is gaining ground. We 
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What Kind of Voters? 


GREAT deal is being said and written about voters 

nowadays. From President Coolidge down, the good 

citizens of the country are deeply concerned and 
alarmed about the citizens who in their opinion are not good. 
We realize that many things in our democracy are working 
badly and we cast about for a cause of the trouble, and it is 
easy to blame it on those elements in our population with 
which we are least familiar, whose ways are strange to us, 
who do not think and act along the lines that seem to us 
natural and safe and approved by custom. 

So we use expressions like ‘‘the ignorant vote,” “the con- 
trolled vote,” ‘‘the dangerous vote,”’ and we are apt to identify 
all of these with “the foreign vote.” Of course, no one will 
deny that ignorant voters are a danger. They are more prone 
to blunder, more apt to be swayed by charlatans, more open 
to crude propaganda. When we try to decide what should 
be done to avert these dangers, a multitude of counsels arise. 
Some say, “Exclude the foreigner”; some say, “Let only the 
propertied classes vote’; others, “Let only the educated vote” ; 
others again, if they were really 
frank, would like to have only 
the members of their own party 
vote. 

There seems to be just one 
point on which the alarmists 
agree, and that is that the dan- 
gerous voter is always somebody 
else—never ourselves! We are 
safe, intelligent and sane. I sub- 
mit a proposition for you to think 
over. It is this: the most dan- 
gerous vote in this country is our 
vote—if we don’t use it! If the 
really good, patriotic, dependable 
people like ourselves stay at home 
or play golf on election day, we 
can have no control whatever 
over the results of an election, 
and we cannot complain if things 
do not go to please us. We leave 
the field to those elements of 
which we are most afraid. 

Perhaps if we would focus our 
attention less on some vaguely 
“dangerous vote’ and more on 
the “indifferent voter,” we might 


come to grips with one of the Hawaiian Islands as 





Mrs. Chauncey J. Hamlin, a director of the New York 
State League, describes Sheppard-Towner results in the 
“little short of miraculous” 


actual dangers to the effective working of democracy. 

We have set up, here in the United States, a remarkable 
experiment in representative government. The best brains of 
the past and the present have been expended on making the 
system perfect and on getting the right men to administer it, 
But recently there have been signs that we are dimly recog- 
nizing a third factor in the situation. We are realizing the 
part that must be played by the electorate, from whom all 
power derives and by whom, in the last analysis, all questions 
are settled. And yet, curiously enough, in educating the in- 
habitants of this country, the last consideration seems to have 
been that these inhabitants are voters. Whatever else they 
may be, after twenty-one, they are voters if they are natural- 
ized citizens and if they are not in prison. It is as inevitable 
as death or taxes! 

You puzzle and ponder how to direct your boy’s or your 
girl’s education—whether to train him or her as a teacher, a 
business man, a minister, a lawyer, a home-maker—you are 
uncertain what he or she may turn out to be. Has it ever 
occurred to you that whatever else they may be they are 
dead sure to be voters? That is one kind of knowledge they 
will inevitably need; and yet it is 
apparently the last thing fathers 
and mothers think of when they 
plan their children’s education. 

When we make speeches on 
important occasions, and we saj 
that this country needs an “en- 
lightened electorate,’ an “active 
electorate,” a “patriotic electo- 
rate,”’ it would be a good idea to 
spend more time in studying how 
the electorate is going to be made 
all these fine things. We need 
to think more in terms of indi 
vidual voters, of ourselves, our 
neighbors, our boys and _ girls. 
Our concern should be with prac- 
ticable ways in which voters can 
be brought into realistic touch 
with public questions and trained 
in habits of independent and re- 
sponsible thinking. 

The League of Women Voters 
was forced to face this question 
when it organized to meet the 
opportunity created by the Nine- 
teenth Amendment—the advent 
of over twenty million women 
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yoters into the electorate. At first we thought only of the needs 
of these new voters; their helplessness, their greenness, the very 
earnest desire of many of them to do their new job well, to 
make the most of their vote. But as time went on we began 
to think less about the specific ‘‘first aid” that women voters 
needed and more about what kind of voters they were going 
to make. 

All this necessitated setting up standards. What is a good 
citizen? What kind of a voter does our democracy need? 
What is the ideal for a woman voter? Is it in any way 
different from the 
ideal for a man 
voter? What is to 
be the characteristic 
contribution of 
women to the elec- 
torate? 

At this point we 
made the surprising 
discovery that we 
had to convince the 
average man and 
woman that educa- 
tion for citizenship 
was necessary at all; 
and, more than that, 
that it was possible. 
The public was fa- 
miliar with the idea 
of school education 
in what was called 
“civics,” but the 
thought of training 
adults specifically for 
the job of voting; 
the conception of 
voters banding 
themselves together 


23 







so also Koreans, Portuguese, Samoans and other races have 
drifted in, until now the great mass of foreigners outnumbers 
many times the citizens of the United States. But wherever 
our Government places the Stars and Stripes there American 
standards and ideals must prevail, and so the great melting 
pot is boiling and purifying the peoples of the Pacific into 
American citizens. It is a wonderful experience to see what 
our public education has achieved in so short a time, and 
much of the credit is due to the work of the American 
women there who are pioneering and struggling with their 
legislature just as we 
are doing in the 
States. 

The greatest prob- 
lem, of course, is in 
hygiene and nutri- 
tion, for the igno- 
rance among the na- 
tives and orientals is 
pitiable and the 
death rate very high. 
The women of 
Honolulu succeeded 
three years ago in 
passing a bill appro- 
priating $50,000 a 
year for nutrition 
education in the 
schools. Go into any 
school now in the 
morning at eleven 
o'clock and you will 
see whole classes of 
children drinking 
milk through straws 
from half-pint bot- 
tles. Class rooms 
vie with one another 





for self - education An insistent photographer persuades the board of directors of the New Hampshire to be hundred per 
and continuous self- League to adjourn its meeting to the garden cent milk drinkers, 


discipline in citizen- 

ship—this was an absolutely new thing in democracy. Start- 
ing quite modestly to meet what seemed to us an obvious 
need, the League of Women Voters finds it has been hewing 
out a new path, that it is a pioneer working out a new 
method in democracy, a new field for adult education. 

All our plans, all our experience, all our programs are 
directed to this end. Our experiment is being tried under 
varying conditions, in every section of this country, among 
all types and kinds of women. We have made many blun- 
ders, it has been a process of “trial and error’; we have 
reached with a measure of success a great and growing num- 
ber of women. All have caught some glimpse of a larger 
conception of citizenship—RKATHARINE LUDINGTON. 


Sheppard-Towner in Hawaii 


_It was the League’s good fortune to have Mrs. Chauncey J. Ham- 
lin, of Buffalo, under appointment of Secretary of the Interior Work, 
as its delegate at the Pan-Pacific Conference on Education, Rehabili- 
tation, Reclamation and Recreation in Honolulu early this spring. 
While there, Mrs. Hamlin observed the benefits of two years of 
Sheppard-Towner work on the Islands. 


HEN Uncle Sam acquired the beautiful and strategic 
Hawaiian Islands he also assumed a racial problem 
unique in territorial history. 

In 1820, when our first New England missionaries landed 
on the Island of Hawaii, the Polynesian natives reigned su- 
Preme. Little did they imagine the responsibility their de- 
scendants would be called upon to meet in just one hundred 
years. Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos were imported in large 
numbers to meet the growing demands of plantation labor; 


each child bringing 
five cents a day from home to pay for it. Or you may see 
a long line of little ones standing, spoons in hand, waiting 
for their turn at codliver oil. 

This was the only public work being done until the women 
were able, two years ago, to get their legislature to accept 
the Sheppard-Towner grant. Sheppard-Towner in the Islands 
in two years has been the greatest blessing that has ever come 
to mothers and babies of the Pacific. The results obtained 
under the able direction of Dr. Appleton are little short of 
miraculous. 

The four other big islands, Hawaii, Maui, Kauai and 
Molokai, are all organized with visiting clinics, bringing the 
first help any of these mothers have ever had. School rooms, 
verandas, stores or little cabins are all turned into visiting 
clinics and the tactful director has been able to bring together 
plantation doctors and nurses, all cooperating in this wonder- 
ful infant welfare work. 

I was told by one American woman in Honolulu that her 
daughter who lived on the island of Maui, away from the 
town, had been entirely dependent upon the Sheppard-Towner 
clinic for the care of her baby and that she was very grateful 
for the help she had received. 

Conditions are so primitive there over the vast plantation 
areas, and the poor mothers so ignorant, that now they are 
asking how they ever lived without the clinics and what they 
shall do when they have to stop in a year. The work is just 
beginning and the task is great. 

They ask us to try and continue the grants, and truly I 
believe that if the National League of Women Voters had 
done nothing more than to bring the Sheppard-Towner aid 
to the mothers and babies of the Hawaiian Islands it would 
have justified its existence—Emity G. Hamuin. 











Permanent Registration Won 


HE final chapter of the struggle to obtain permanent 

registration in Wisconsin has been brought to a suc- 

cessful conclusion. In March the first steps were taken 
to introduce a bill into the Wisconsin legislature providing 
for the permanent registration of voters in towns with a 
population over five thousand. It was a much-needed measure, 
designed to replace a costly and obsolete system, and one which 
claimed the devoted service of the League, believing as it does 
in an enlightened vote and in perfecting the mach:nery whch 
makes such a vote more easily accomplished. 

Assistance was given the Wisconsin League by Joseph F. 
Harris, who drafted the bill. Dr. Harris is a professor in 
the Political Science Department of the University of Wis- 
consin and was especially fitted to draft the bill, as he had 
been secretary of a committee of fifteen leading election 
authorities created by the National Municipal League of New 
York City. Mrs. C. J. Otjen, president of the Wisconsin 
League, and Mrs. Frederic A. Ogg, state chairman of Efh- 
ciency in Government, were in direct charge of the bill as 
sponsored by the League. 

The bill had been received with great favor in the various 
stages in the Senate and Assembly as a non-partisan piece of 
legislation. It required, however, considerable work and 
watching, but was finally passed and brought to the Governor 
for his signature. Here the bill met its first decided rebuff 
in the veto of Governor Zimmerman on an opinion rendered 
by the Attorney General’s department, which declared that 
there were doubts as to the constitutionality of the bill on 
the ground that it would violate the Home Rule Amendment 
and that it would not affect uniformly every city and village. 
This was an unexpected blow, as the bill had been most care- 
fully drafted, special care having been taken in this very par- 
ticular. But with the opinion the Governor felt justified in 
vetoing the measure. A few days later, however, the Attorney 
General himself, in an opinion delivered to the Senate, de- 
clared the bill con- 
stitutional. The 
Senate then passed 
the bill over the 
veto by a vote of 
27 to 1. After a 
hot session the As- 
sembly concurred 
with the Senate, the 
vote being 63 to 24. 

The passing of 
this bill is not only 
important to Wis- 
consin, but its story 
concerns the women 
in the Leagues of 
other states who are 
working for a simi- 
lar measure. Wis- 
consin now joins the 
states having a 
model permanent 
registration system. 
Minnesota has had 
permanent registra- 
tion in its larger 
cities for some time. 
Washington and 
Iowa are recent ad- 
ditions to the list of permanent registration states. The Ohio 
and California Leagues have sponsored similar measures. 

The success of the Wisconsin League of Women Voters in 
this valiant fight was due to the help and support of members 
throughout the state who wrote, telegraphed and visited their 
legislators. Addresses were made and widespread publicity 
in letters and effective and timely newspaper notices, articles 





Indiana state officers, meeting at the Elkhart League clubhouse, confer with a national 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser 
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and editorials helped. The forcible and convincing presenta- 
tion before the Judiciary Committee aided the bill on its road 
to success. During the hearings the Senate and Assembly 
halls were crowded, some standing in the doorways and halls. 
and there were as many women in the audience as men.— 


M. B. MayHeEw. 


The New Campaign 
Wi: the Get-Out-the-Vote campaign of 1924 a failure? 


It is easy to say that it was. 

The voting record of American citizens in the presi- 
dential election of 1920 was about fifty per cent. Four years 
later it was the same. Slight differences in the basis of com- 
putation could easily account for the tiny gain sometimes 
quoted. 

The fact remains that the Get-Out-the-Voters declared war 
on an enemy most dangerous because its advance over a long 
period had been so stealthy and so disregarded. The Gt- 
Out-the-Voters raised the alarm. They led an assault with 
the weapons that came most easily to hand. Exhortation, 
sermons, movie slides, information booths, telephone squads, 
Boy Scouts, reminders on milk-bottle tops, ballot-marking 
classes—these, or obscurer, larger factors that we cannot esti- 
mate—checked the advance of the enemy and, in some locali- 
ties where the gunnery was particularly well directed, ap- 
peared to inflict actual losses. It is a pity that in the heat 
of the fray we had little opportunity to check up to see 
which of the missiles we used were really effective. 

But this we learned—the familiar wisdom of the first cam- 
paign—that the enemy is strong and that the war will be a 
long, long war. Non-voting is a stubborn problem, and _ to 
solve it we shall have to know a great deal more about the 
electorate than we do now. We need to know about it, not 
as a bafHing mass with a voting percentage, disquietingly low, 
but group by group, locality by locality, election by election, 
with voting percent- 
ages affected by per- 
fectly definite and 
ascertainable factors. 

In 1923 Professor 
Merriam and Pro- 
fessor Gosnell of the 
University of Chi- 
cago directed a 
study, the results of 
which are published 
under the title 
“Non-voting Causes 
and Methods of 
Control.” The study 
involved the collec- 
tion of information 
concerning some six 
thousand non-voters 
in the Chicago may- 
oralty election of 
1923, the group 
being selected with 
a view of obtaining 
a representative sam- 
ple of the whole 
number of non 
voters in that elec- 
tion. The informa- 
tion collected was of two kinds—social data, such as age, sex, 
color, nationality, occupation and length of residence, and the 
reasons given for failure to vote. The careful tabulation of 
this mass of information in ways to bring out the relation of 
one set of facts to another forms the basis of interesting con- 
clusions, not applicable to all electorates and all elections, 
but very suggestive of the value of the method. 
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Professor Gosnell also directed a new kind of experiment, 
conducting a mail canvass to stimulate registration and vot- 
ing among some three thousand citizens and comparing the 
outcome with the registration and voting record of three thou- 
sand ‘‘unstimulated”’ citizens of similar type and situation. The 
result can be read in a small 
volume, “Getting Out the 
Vote—An Experiment in the 
Stimulation of Voting,” 
which shows the value of 
education and suggests the 
need of a system for getting 
to the voter reliable informa- 
tion about registration, vot- 
ing, and the issues. 

It is not with the idea of 
adding anything of imme- 
diate value to scientific 
knowledge that the League 
of Women Voters has ven- 
tured very cautiously into 
studying voting habits in 
some of the communities in 
which it is at work. Scien- 
tifically valuable data in so 
difficult a field can rarely be 
obtained except under a di- 
rection more expert and with 
workers more trained than a 
volunteer organization 
affords. Moreover, the fac- 
tors which may affect voting 
differ so enormously that 
even the most painstaking 
study of one or several com- 
munities will not warrant 
conclusions of more than the 
most local application. 

But it is with local appli- 
cation that the League is 
eager to deal. Last winter 
studies were made in tiny 
selected areas in five states—IIlinois, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Georgia. These tentative studies have given 
us the beginnings of a technique which promises to be reason- 
ably practical and fruitful, and have stimulated the interest of 
other Leagues which value the discipline as well as the fine- 
ground returns of a patient laborious piece of work.—-GLapys 
Harrison. 


Three Weeks’ Jury Service 


_ This is the first of a series of first-hand personal impressions of 
Jury service for women, which will appear on these pages. Helen 
M. Rocca, the League’s secretary of political education, was the fifth 
woman called to jury service in the District of Columbia. 


N June 7 of this year I began a thirty-day period of 

jury service in one of the two criminal divisions of the 

Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as one 
member of a panel of twenty-six—composed of twenty-four 
men and two women. On the 27th of the month, when but 
four and a half days of actual service remained to be com- 
pleted, I was dismissed together with eleven other members 
of the panel (ten men and one woman) for having brought 
in a verdict of not guilty in a case where the judge and the 
Prosecuting attorney thought the verdict should have been 
guilty. It is hardly necessary to say that I do not accept that 





A new state president in New Jersey—Mrs. Hedley V. Cooke 
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dismissal as just. I have no quarrel with the judge—I am 
convinced that he was sincere in believing it his duty to dis- 
miss the panel. I am equally convinced that the jury was 
no less sincere in trying to perform its duty. But this brief 
article is not intended to be about the dismissal, which forms 
a story in itself. 

At the outset let me say 
that I have never regarded 
jury service as a “privilege” 
of citizenship. I consider it 
in criminal cases, at least, as 
a grim responsibility, an ob- 
ligation which every citizen 
—man or woman—should 
accept and_ conscientiously 
try to perform. My impres- 
sion of its unpleasant as- 
pects is confirmed by three 
weeks’ experience; my belief 
in accepting service wheh 
called, unless there are over- 
whelming reasons for not 
doing so, is unshaken—as 
long as juries continue to be 
used. In addition to its 
claims as a duty, I know of 
no other way by which the 
average citizen can familiar- 
ize himself so well with 
court procedure. If it had 
not actually happened to me 
I should probably never 
have known that a judge 
had the right to dismiss an 
entire panel for failure to 
bring in a verdict of guilty 
when they were not con- 
vinced “‘beyond a reasonable 
doubt” of the guilt of the 
accused! From the stand- 
point of acquiring knowledge 
and experience the period of 
service was thoroughly worth while. 

I hardly remember when I did not believe that women 
should serve on juries. Having spent most of my life in Cali- 
fornia, where women jurors have long since ceased to be a 
curiosity, it is natural that I should have that point of view. 
My experience of serving under a non-compulsory law re- 
affirms my conviction that jury service should be compulsory 
for both sexes alike. This is not because I share the common 
belief that there is a “‘woman’s point of view,” or believe that 
women’s contribution to jury service is very different from 
that of men. In cases involving sex offenses it seems reason- 
able to me to believe that the point of view of the two sexes 
may be different, but if it is characteristically different in 
other types of cases, at least I saw no evidences of it. 

In jury service, as in other aspects of community life, I be- 
lieve that it is wholesome for both sexes, as well as for the 
public interest, that each sex should bear its share of the re- 
sponsibility. On every important case on which my fellow 
woman juror and I were called we were challenged and ex- 
cused by the defense—becauge we were women. The remedy, 
of course, lies in having w@men serve in something like the 
same numbers as men: If Half of the panel were women, it 
would be a bit difficult to challenge them on the grounds of 
sex. I believe that women will not serve in large numbers 
so long as the law permits them to refuse service for no cause 
but their sex— HELEN M. Rocca. 








[This four-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


thing else printed in the Woman Citizen, and the Woman Citizen is 


The League is not responsible for any- 
not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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World News About Women 


Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Every 


Geneva 


On to 


fF HIS year, as last, a group ot col- 
lege girls—twenty of them this year, 
from eleven schools—will spend the 
summer studying in Geneva under the 
leadership of Mrs. Elbert Francis Bald- 
win, wife of the foreign editor of the 
Outlook. Mrs. Baldwin conceived the 
idea of bringing over a party of girls 
from universities scattered through the 
United States, with the hope of further- 
ing international understanding. 
Divided into small groups, they live 


in pensions or with French or Swiss 
families. They attend the Geneva 
School of International Studies, con- 


ducted by Mr. Alfred Zimmern, and 
twice a week at the home of Mrs. Bald- 
win there is an additional lecture by vis- 
iting professors or by some delegate to 
the League. Here, in lovely drawing 
rooms opening on the blue lake, these 
girls meet eminent men of many nations, 
in the informal association of small 
group lectures. Study, recreation, hos- 
pitality bring them in touch with all 
races and creeds. 

By living in this atmosphere of inter- 
nationalism, it is hoped that each girl 
will return to her home to become a 
nucleus for a group devoted to America 
but endowed also with a sympathetic and 
intelligent understanding of other na- 
tions. 

The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association is offering to members of 
Mrs. Baldwin’s 1927 group a prize of 
$100 for the best article on the League 
as a result of observation and study at 
Geneva this summer. 


Anita Whitney 


FAMOUS case was closed when 
the Governor of California re- 
cently pardoned Anita Whitney. 
Miss Whitney, whose life and fortune 


have been devoted to the oppressed, 
was convicted under the California 
criminal syndicalism law, passed in 


the period of post-war hysteria, for 
the crime of belonging to the Com- 
munist Labor Party. The case dragged 
on for years. Finally, the Supreme 
Court held the law constitutional. But 
the Governor, ruling that its penalties 
should not apply, said: ‘Not only 
the evidence but also the testimony of 
Miss Whitney’s acquaintances showed 
her to have the utmost respect for law, 
and to be averse to violence in every 


form Whatever may be thought 


as to the folly of her misdirected sym- 
pathies, Miss Whitney, lifelong friend 
of the unfortunate, in any true sense is 
not a criminal, and to condemn her at 
sixty years of age to a felon’s cell is an 
action which is absolutely unthinkable.” 


On Devil’s Island 
UTHOR and explorer, Blair Niles 


has added one more thrilling ex- 
perience to her long list. Not a pleas- 
ant thrill, though, for her expedition this 
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Blair Niles 


time was to the cruel prisons of the no- 
torious French prison colony on Devil’s 
Island, French Guiana. Mr. and Mrs. 
Niles were the first foreigners to land on 
the forbidden Devil’s Island, were pres- 
ent at one arrival of the convict ship— 
the only one left in the world—and kept 
house in the heart of the Penitentiary 
Concession. Afterward, traveling un- 
armed, they followed the jungle trails 
and streams used by desperate convicts 
who try to escape from the horrors of 
confinement, hunger, torture. 

Mrs. Niles has made a special study 
of Latin America, and has recorded her 
travels and studies in several countries. 
She is secretary of the Society of Woman 
Geographers. 


A New Tennis Star 
N June 23 Mrs. Molla Mallory, 


seven times winner of the Ameri- 
can woman’s tennis championship and 
present holder of its trophy, was defeat- 
ed by Betty Nuthall, an English school- 


girl of sixteen. MIrs. Mallory won the 
first set, but in the second Miss Nuthall 
developed a brilliant variety of strokes, 
drives, chops and cuts, which completely 
baffled Mrs. Mallory and won the tour- 
nament 2-6, 6-2, 6-0. 

Miss Nuthall has won other honors in 
England. Last year, when only fifteen, 
she won the women’s hard court title 
at Bournemouth by defeating Miss E. 
R. Clarke, and, paired with P. D. B. 
Spence, won the hard court mixed 
doubles title. She also holds the junior 
hard court singles title and shares the 
junior women’s hard court doubles cham- 
pionship with Miss Gwen Sterry, the 
young player who carried Miss Helen 
Wills to three sets recently. 

Miss Nuthall would seem to be a fig- 
ure to be reckoned with in the women’s 
tennis world. If we are to take Mrs. 
Mallory’s word for it, “She is a great 
player and will be a greater one.” 


Policewomen 


HE cause of policewomen is being 

promoted in the West this summer 
by Helen D. Pigeon, executive secretary 
of the International Association of 
Policewomen. Her special interest is the 
organization of a lay membership for 
the Association. She has addressed the 
chiefs and sheriffs of the Northwest in 
convention at Nelson, British Columbia, 
and given a series of four lectures on 
policewomen at two universities. In 
Seattle she was the guest of the Soropti- 
mist Club at the suggestion of Mayor 
Bertha K. Landes. 


W orkers 


VERY year college students are en- 

rolling in groups for work in fac- 
tories and other industrial plants. For 
the past seven years Bryn Mawr has 
been reversing this process and has been 
offering summer courses in English, his- 
tory, hygiene, music, etc., to working 
women whose education did not extend 
beyond high school. Last winter Wis- 
consin followed this example and now 
Barnard has opened a Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry, with 
an enrollment of twenty-five. 

At Barnard the chief subjects are eco- 
nomics, English and general science, 
though music, health and recreation also 
find space. The students include union 
and non-union workers, women who 
have participated in strikes and who 
have known the fear of unemployment. 


Courses for 
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This interchange of personnel, stud- 
ents in industry and industrial workers 
in education, is a hopeful sign of the 
times. Cooperation and mutual under- 
standing between the college undergrad- 
uates and the workers in industry may 
lead in the future to more rational so- 
lutions of many of the problems which 
now disturb the industrial world. 


Junior Month 
‘6 TJ UNIOR MONTH” has come and 


gone. Once more twelve college 
juniors have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the New York Charity Organization 
Society during the month of July, and 
once more the Charity Organization So- 
ciety has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the coming year will find one girl 
on the campuses of a dozen colleges with 
a background of facts for her views on 
social work. 

While in New York, the twelve girls 
followed what has come to be the stand- 
ard program of “Junior Month” under 
the able d‘rection of Miss Clare Tous- 
ley. Lectures by experts were followed 
by visits to centers where problems were 
actually being dealt with, and finally 
each girl was assigned to work under 
one of the district divisions of the Char- 
ity Organization Society several times a 
week, 


Club Woman Heads Board 


ROM club work to public office is 

the story of Mrs. Carrie A. Birss 
of Omaha, Nebraska, Chairman of the 
Political and Social Science Department 
of the Omaha Women’s Club for three 
years. She is now the new Chairman 
of the Board of Control of Nebraska. 
Mrs. Birss is the second woman Chair- 
man (or is it Chairwoman?) of the 
Board—the state office paying the high- 
est salary to a woman: $4,000 per year. 

The Board, which consists of one 
woman and two men, has charge of the 
seventeen penal, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions of the state and 
expends during the biennium approxi- 
mately $4,500,000 for maintenance and 
housing. 


French Working Women 


RENCH women who work at 

home under sweatshop conditions 
are being enrolled in a society that is 
trying to help them improve their work 
and also to get better pay for it. 

A thousand women have already 
joined the society and have found that 
their earnings have been increased and 
their labor made more pleasant. The 
women have been able to reduce the 
toll taken by middlemen and to find 
better markets, as well as secure intel- 
ligent advice and trained instruction. 

hey recently held an exposition of 
home-made products. 





First Aid to Fish 
(Continued from page 15) 


ing, in another case, a teaspoonful of cas- 
tor-oil. It sounds very simple as she 
tells it, but it is hard to imagine any- 
thing quite so elusive as a slippery gold- 
fish being dosed with castor-oil. 

The unfortunate creature is held up- 
right with a wet rag wound around his 
gills to prevent contact with the air and 
also to prevent his ejecting the dose 
through them. The oil is then dropped 
into the gaping mouth. Miss Mellen 
admits, however, that this requires 
patience. She says the fish is likely to 
hold the oil in his mouth for as long as 
five minutes, hoping to get back into the 
water and spit it out. But by waiting 
until he gives up all hope and is obliged 
to swallow it, your efforts are rewarded 
by a well fish in a few days. 

“Fish psychology is very simple,” re- 
marked Miss Mellen. ‘‘You don’t need 
to psychoanalyze your patient in order 
to cure him of his fixations. 

“But all of my family doesn’t fall 
into that category, however. For in- 
stance—the Galapagos penguins. Some 
months ago one of the birds died from 
bronchitis and the survivor was alone 
in his pool. A few days later he was 
observed pacing the platform, obviously 
begging to be let out. He peered all 
about the floor as if seeking his missing 
mate there and when he was turned 
loose in my office he searched every cor- 
ner of it, restlessly. A large mirror was 
placed against the radiator and the bird 
took his place before it as if satisfied. 
He touched the beak of the reflected 
bird, closed his eyes and seemed to rest. 
Then he tried to get closer to his sup- 
posed companion and finally, baffled, he 
went behind the radiator, uttering sev- 
eral soft, throaty ‘whoos.’ When he 
caught sight of his reflection in the glass 
doors of the bookcase, he did his very 
best to get behind them, in among the 
books. So between the mirror and the 
glass doors he seemed almost contented 
again. We are afraid he might have 
died of a broken heart if we hadn’t 
thought of this substitution of images.” 

Penguins always develop bronchitis 
in captivity and usually die of it. The 
only specimen ever saved is the present 
Aquarium specimen, Charlie Chaplin. 
which Miss Mellen cured last winter, 
first by dosing its sore throat frequently 
with regular cough medicine so it could 
swallow food and, next, by relieving the 
bronchial inflammation with repeated in- 
halations of hot benzoin fumes. 

Aside from her work with Aquarium 
exhibits, Miss Mellen’s activity has 
gradually extended into wider fields. She 
has become a bureau for queer informa- 
tion and a willing consultant for an 
amazing range of projects. 

It is easy to picture her stopping in 
the middle of an interview with an earn- 
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est youth on whom she is trying to im- 
press the extreme inadvisability of go- 
ing into whale-raising as a money-mak- 
ing scheme to give her attention to a 
society woman who telephones to know 
“where she can buy some pretty blue fish 
to match her new blue room.” 

One day an embarrassed gentleman 
telephoned her with this question: “Do 
scallops swim?” “Why certainly they 
swim,” gasped Miss Mellen, promptly. 
“Are you absolutely sure about that?” 
he insisted. When she said she was per- 
fectly sure and had, moreover, seen 
scallops swimming in the eel-grass in 
Martha’s Vineyard Sound, the voice at 
the other end of the wire took on a tone 
of deep relief. “You see, it’s this way; 
up at the club I happened to mention to 
the boys that I had once seen a scallop 
swim. They said I was dreaming; that 
before prohibition. 
But if you say so, they’ll have to swal- 
low it. Say, will you do something for 
me? Write a letter about those scallops 
swimming and I’ll send a messenger 
right down to pick it up. I'll have a 
hundred copies made of it and pass ’em 
around to the boys to prove that I never 
make idle statements. Thank you. Good 
bye.” 

One boy who came to consult Miss 
Mellen had the astonishing scheme of 
collecting all the jelly-fish in Long 
Island Sound and going into the gelatin 
business. ‘He was terribly crestfallen 
when I told him that if he tried boiling 
his jelly-fish to extract the ‘gelatin,’ he 
would find they were 99 per cent water. 

“It would be interesting to get the 
negative and positive sides of a wish to- 
gether,” she reflected, her amused brown 
eyes following the persistent wanderlust 
of a tiny striped turtle in a globe on 
her desk. ‘For instance, one man at 
Lake Champlain wrote frantically to 
me for advice as to how under the sun 
he could get rid of frogs. He said a 
state law prevented his shipping or ex- 
terminating them and yet he couldn‘t 
take a walk without squashing a few 
underfoot. And a little later a very 
charming Japanese gentleman dropped 
in to ask where he might purchase a 
number of frogs for his garden! How 
simple things would be, wouldn’t they, 
if they could get together on it. 

“People come to me to know where to 
buy mocking-birds, shells for radio 
horns—yes, even edible snails. And a 
novelist asked an interesting question 
recently. She wanted to know how long 
a fish could retain a jewel, as she was 
using the idea as the solution of a plot 
and wanted it perfectly straight.” 

Miss Mellen has found that public in- 
terest is growing enormously along scien- 
tific lines and attributes this largely to 
the work and influence of Doctor Beebe. 
It is gratifying to scientists to know 
that people demand authentic informa- 
tion and are willing to go to almost 
ridiculous lengths to obtain it. 
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HE latest volume to be added to 

the group of Edward Arlington 

Robinson’s narrative poems is 
“Tristram.” It is a measure of the 
poet’s courage that he dared to touch so 
old and famous a story as that of Tris- 
tram and the two Isolts. It is a measure 
of his double genius—poetic and narra- 
tive—that he has made out of the old 
theme no retold tale, but a moving 
drama of individual power. 

The story of that knight of Arthur’s 
court who loved his uncle’s wife is one 
of the most famous of the world’s three- 
cornered tragedies. Robinson has stressed 
a fourth point in Isolt of the white 
hands, Isolt of Brittany, who loved 
Tristram and married him when he was 
banished from Cornwall. She appeared 
in some of the older versions, but Wag- 
ner and Tennyson knew her only dimly. 
Robinson makes her the perfect foil for 
dark Isolt of Ireland, and in so doing 
he tells a love story doubly tragic. 

He tells it with a skill and poignancy 
deeply his own. Something here has bit- 
ten home to the heart of this reserved 
poet. That his characters should live 
and breathe, that they should talk cred- 
ibly in blank verse, these things one ex- 
pects of Robinson. Sharp-etched foibles, 
irony tipped with fire, subtlety that re- 
winds upon itself—all these are known 
characteristics. But there is in “Tris- 
tram” more than these. The brilliant 
intellect is warm and human. The fire 
burns stormily. The clear white light 
is stained with flame. Here are a pas- 
sion and a power that flare in lines so 
simply beautiful they catch the throat. 

M. A. 


ASSING strange are the ways of 


censors! The latest book to be 
banned from Boston bookstores is 
Olive Schreiner’s posthumous. novel 


“From Man to Man’’—a book of pro- 
found moral import, striking passionate- 
ly at the immorality of a “double 
standard” in sex delinquency. 

To be sure, one of the two leading 
characters “goes wrong.” But how sel- 
dom do we find heroines of fiction to- 
day who do not “go wrong’’—flippant- 
ly, “vampishly,” insouciantly wrong, 
with clever repartee on their lips. 

Baby-Bertie, the little sister in “From 
Man to Man,” touches the depth of 
hell through her own innocence, her 
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BOOKSHELF 


trustfulness, and through the cruelty of 
a society that refuses to forgive a young 
girl who once made a mistake. On the 
other hand, the husband of Rebekah 
(the older sister) passes from amour to 
amour, unscathed by disgrace himself 





Olive Schreiner 
From an etching by Rosalind Abramson 
Courtesy Herald-Tribune (Books) 


while he brings suffering to others and 
crucifies the devotion of his wife. 

Through the mouth of Rebekah, 
Olive Schreiner voices her own ideals, 
her own reflection on a multitude of 
subjects and her own philosophy of life 
—the philosophy that world progress 
must depend on world cooperation. 

To many readers these voluminous 
pages of discourse will be skipped as a 
boring interlude. But for those admir- 
ers of this great South African feminist 
here is further revelation of Olive 
Schreiner’s magnificent spirit, her noble 
tolerance, her fine wisdom and her faith 
in womanhood. 

Olive Schreiner worked on this novel 
from 1873 to 1919, but did not quite 
finish it before her death seven years 
ago. Her husband, Mr. Conwright 
Schreiner, sketches the ending, however, 
as outlined to him by his wife. In his 
preface, he quotes from a letter to Have- 
lock Ellis in which Olive Schreiner ex- 
pressed the purpose of her novel. “I 
have always built upon the fact,” she 
wrote, “that ‘From Man to Man’ will 
help to make men more tender to wom- 


en, because they will understand them 
better; it will make women more tender 
to others; it will comfort some women 
by showing them that others have felt 
as they do.” 


STORY in the shaping hands of 

Alice Brown is sure of skilful 
treatment, of taste and soundness, 
enough subtlety for mental stimulation, 
enough plot for easy reading. The 
story of “Dear Old Templeton,” in 
which all these qualities are clear, is that 
of a writing man just on the verge of 
renouncing his successful career for 
a journey to Spain in quest of truth, 
beauty, self-discovery. He ends with 
no trip in sight, at the bedside of a 
permanently crippled wife—a wife who, 
humorless, zealous, ambitious, had been 
absorbed in club papers and other pur- 
suits while—as in the old cartoons—her 
husband tended the house. It is a curi- 
ous commentary on the changed times, 
by the way, that one feels here no satire 
on clubwomen, but only an individual 
presentation. 

There is the story of Sally, too— 
Templeton’s daughter, a lovely young 
creature just home trom Europe, a girl 
untouched by the hot tides of life among 
the young society about her. Her type, 
contrasted with that of a viciously ‘‘mod- 
ern” young woman who pursues the man 
Sally loves, are interesting studies of 
the younger generation — both well 
drawn. 


ITERARY skill and absorbing plot 

interest mark Maud Diver’s novel, 
“But Yesterday.” Much of the skill lies 
in an indirect presentation of the super- 
natural, which leaves the reader free to 
speculate whether Sir Henry Arden’s 
spirit really made itself felt or whether 
a whole group of people were the vic- 
tims of suggestion. Sir Henry, killed in 
accident, had not wanted his life story 
to be written. After his sudden death 
his son finds the reason—a charming 
woman, Anne Verity, musician and com- 
poser, whom the son eventually meets 
and almost loves in turn. Four people 
in succession attempt to write the life on 
which Sir Henry’s dominating old 
mother is resolved, and each is defeated 
by the strongly felt objection of the 
dead man himself. Each of these crises 
is convincing, given a willingness on the 
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reader's part to tolerate the idea of the 
supernatural. 


HE clever English novelist and 

playwright, Clemence Dane, 
writes in “The Women’s Side”, pungent 
comment on half a score of subjects 
which more or less directly concern the 
modern woman—that hard-working hu- 
man who has undertaken to “lead the 
life of a man” without surrendering 
her own ages-old job. Loosely grouped, 
the chapters slip easily from the vote to 
capital punishment, from twentieth 
century religion to an ingenious theory 
of “the feminine of genius.” Perhaps 
most interesting is Miss Dane’s first 
chapter, in which she suggests for the 
new woman, as an alternative “be- 
tween working herself to death and re- 
lapsing into Victorianism,” that she de- 
vise a new and simpler kind of life to 
replace the tense city civilization for 
which men are responsible. 





HISTORY of music on new lines 

is “The Story of Music,” trans- 
lated from the German of Paul Bekker. 
It is a history for the layman rather than 
for music students, although the latter 
also will find it fascinating. 

It relates the art of music down 
through the ages to the history of the 
race. It shows how it developed with the 
shaping of the life of each country, re- 
sponding te the needs of the people for 
expression—-the music of the Greeks, the 
Gregorian chants, the contrapuntal age, 
the development of harmony, then the 
changes that came through the growth of 
musical instruments. The second half of 
the bock deals with the music of our own 
times, beginning with Palestrina. 

The author’s theories about music and 
its history are particularly interesting. It 
is a mistake, he believes, to consider the 
development of music as “progress.” 
Modern music is not superior to the mu- 
sic of the past. Each development was 
the outcome of changing history and an 
expression of the spirit of its time. The 
nineteenth century was a period of na- 
tional music with special emotional sig- 
nificance and with characteristic forms 
brought about by influences in history. In 
the new music of today Mr. Bekker sees 
a striving toward universality. He be- 
lieves that music has about reached the 
lim‘t of its development along modern 
lines, built on the present scale, and that 
modern tendencies are toward the use of 
ancient scales and a greater flexibility of 
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The “Plus” Sex 


(Continued from page 7) 


fied in dominating such fields as teach- 
ing, preaching, the law, etc., in which 
physical strength is not required. Dar- 
win said, “If I had not been so great an 
invalid I should not have done so much 
work.” Dumas once asked Reboul why 
he was a poet and he answered, “Suffer- 
ing.” Among the physically unfit were 
Gibbon, the historian; Beethoven, 
Moliére, Calvin, Ruskin, Byron, Scott. 
Kant, Helmholtz, Newton, Watt, and 
the Apostle Paul. 

When I listen to the marvelous 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven I think 
of a fragile and sadly afflicted old man, 
stone deaf and almost blind, standing 
beside the conductor of the orchestra at 
the first performance of his masterpiece, 
unable to hear a single note of the com- 
position to which he had devoted the 
closing years of his life. Much of 
Beethoven’s greatest work was done 
after he became deaf. 

The author of “Feminism and Jane 
Smith” talks glibly of “fundamentals” 
regarding sex differentiation and yet 
Science is scarcely in the twilight zone 
regarding this vital subject. For years 
one scientist has been experimenting with 
artificial cells in an effort to study the 
life principle, and within a few days we 
have heard Sir Oliver Lodge predicting 
“synthetic life.” At the Carnegie Sta- 
tion for Experimental Evolution at Cold 
Spring Harbor striking chemical differ- 
ences between the sexes of uncompli- 
cated one-celled organisms were recently 
reported, which may change some of our 
theories as to “fundamental” sex differ- 
ences. Dr. A. F. Blakeslee reported to 
the American Academy of Science that 
the female sex was found to be superior 
in chemical activity in primitive and sim- 
ple organisms, and that this difference 
held good also for the higher forms of 
plant and animal life. 

Dr. Blakeslee’s contribution was based 
on the study of male and female ele- 
ments on about one hundred different 
types of bread molds, which are fungi of 
extremely simple form. The aim was to 
seek light on the most fundamental char- 
acteristics of sex. Experimenting with 
many colonies of isolated spores Dr. 
Blakeslee found that differences of be- 
havior appeared in different colonies, 

and chemical tests showed some differ- 
ences between them. From these dif- 
ferences the investigator was able to dis- 
tinguish two sexes, but he was unable to 
tell which was the male and which was 
the female. He called the sex that show- 
ed the greatest activity and that grew 
faster the “plus” sex and the other the 
“minus” sex. The “plus” sex was 
found to be more vigorous and richer in 
acid and oxygenating powers, and Dr. 
Blakeslee stated that it finally became 
evident that the “plus” sex was unques- 
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tionably the female sex. And so, Jane 
Smith, sensible soul that you are, you 
will see that passivity may not be, after 
all, a fundamental characteristic of the 
female sex. And even if it were, any 
student of science knows that elements 
acted upon are just as important, so far 
as results are concerned, as elements that 
act upon them. 

In an attempt to prove that women 
are incapable of genius or of marked 
creative effort the anonymous author of 
“Feminism and Jane Smith” says that 
“the most rational lists of the ‘twelve 
greatest women’ with which we were 
not long ago afflicted, mentions only 
women who were unmarried or child- 
less.” It is only necessary to refer to 
these lists to see that this statement is 
not in accordance with facts. For more 
than twenty centuries men have been 
listed and honored and exploited for 
their achievements, and such recognition 
has never been considered an “affl'c- 
tion.” Women have neither been mem- 
bers of their academies nor received 
recognition from them until within the 
very recent past, and yet our anonymous 
author appears inexpressibly bored at the 
very thought of our great women. 

Again I quote: “The great women 
(in the sense of artistic or intellectual 
success) have been for the most part un- 
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married or childless—or frankly con- 
temptuous of the conventions of their 
world.” But the same is true of great 
men. “It seems as if sterility were al- 
most a characteristic of genius,” says 
Lorand in his new book, ““Human In- 
telligence.”” Kant, the man of pure rea- 
son, remained a bachelor all of his life- 
time, thus choosing how he should use 
his creative energy. And, if reports be 
true, such great men as Descartes, 
Galileo, Leibnitz, Franklin, and others 
too numerous to mention here, were not 
particularly careful about the “conven- 
tions of their world.” 

Men have set all of the standards, 
rendered all of the judgments and con- 
trolled all avenues to public recognition. 
No one can say whether or not women, 
given the same opportunity, would have 
registered greatness in the same degree 
as men. The creative genius of women 
may equal or exceed the creative genius 
of men, for all we know. 

We notice, in passing, that the old 
answer to every evidence of woman’s 
ability, “Oh, but she is the exceptional 
woman,” though much worn, is still do- 
ing service. The fact that there are any 
exceptional women proves two points; 
first, the mere fact that one is born a 
female does not, in itself, preclude the 
possibility of creative work; second, if 
there are any exceptional women they 
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should be given a chance for the full 
and free exercise of their talents. 

Most of us will agree that during the 
period of child-bearing the average 
woman has about all that she can and 
should do in her own home—if she has 
one, though “exceptional women” with 
small children do church work and club 
work to the point of utter exhaustion 
without fear of being considered “un- 
womanly.” I attended a state conven- 
tion of women’s clubs in which one of 
the officials was a young mother with a 
two-months-old baby. Leaving two 
other children at home she brought baby 
and nurse along and was easily the hero- 
ine of the occasion. No state legisla- 
ture could have been more tumultuous 
or more nerve racking than was that 
convention, yet the little mother kept 
the minutes of three full sessions a day 
and nobody thought her unwomanly. 
Had she been attending to the more im- 
portant business incident to membership 
in a state legislature she would have 
been, according to Jane Smith’s philos- 
ophy, out of her proper sphere. If there 
is ever any justification for a woman 
taking her young baby and going to a 
convention it would be when she attend- 
ed the sessions of a legislature or city 
council, because those are-human public 
institutions that regulate the conditions 
under which women and their children 
must live. 

But even though we agree with Jane 
Smith that woman’s place is in the home 
during the period ot child-bearing— 
provided she is privileged to bear chil- 
dren and have a home—what about the 
women, exceptional and otherwise, who 
do not have children? 

Some of the women can have babies 
some of the time, but all of the women 
can not have babies all of the time. 
What would our anonymous author 
have the rest of us do with our lives? 
Many of us have economic responsibili- 
ties thrust upon us, because of the death 
or disability or incapacity of men. When 
left without the economic support of 
men, through no fault or failure of our 
own, shall we throw ourselves and our 
children on public charity, or shall we 
try to shoulder the responsibility? And 
if we must work to support those de- 
pendent upon us shall we be penalized 
because of our sex? 

We have been talking and writing 
for more than ten centuries about wom- 
an’s proper place in the great human 
drama. But no one has yet been con- 
cerned seriously over whether or not 
man stands in his proper relation to the 
problems of humanity. We are asked 
to believe that woman’s place is in the 
home—that is, that woman is fashioned 
for one purpose and one purpose only, 
the bearing and rearing of children; that 
she is fit for nothing else and should not 
attempt to seek expression, develop 
talents or hope for recognition in any 
other field. All of the women who are 
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not having children are to be throwr 
into the discard as human waste noi 
needed. And yet, the race needs noth. 
ing more than it needs fitter fathers 
Intelligence tests given to drafted mer 
during the first years of the war showed 
that only twenty-five per cent of them 
were of average intelligence. An equal 
number of Jane Smiths would doubtless 
have made about as bad a record, but no 
worse. If man is as important in the 
human equation as he thinks he is, there 
is a good deal of missionary work to be 
done for the male sex. 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
we will not have to depend on theories, 
Women are proving every day, in many 
ways, and in steadily increasing num- 
bers, that mental power is not a result 
of physical strength, and that they can 
excel in many heretofore untried fields 
if given the opportunity. Physical fit- 
ness is a tremendous asset, but excep- 
tional women, as well as_ exceptional 
men, have been able to conquer physical 
frailty through the exercise of spiritual 
power, and sometimes to make an asset 
of it. 

The large majority of women will 
continue to find their greatest satisfac- 
tion, their greatest joy, in marriage and 
in the home; but more and more even 
the Jane Smiths are coming to see that 
woman's place is in the front rank of 
every battle line where the forces of 
destruction are threatening the safety 
and sanctity of the home. 

Government is a human institution, 
operated for the greatest good of the 
greatest number of human beings, and 
no woman can meet her obligation as 
a mother if she ignores her human re- 
sponsibility by failure to participate in 
government, as her special gifts Or op: 
portunities may permit. 

Every human being, male and female, 
should be free to make the most of his 
or her life through the fullest develop- 
ment of his or her faculties—that is 
axiomatic. The physiological fact of 
maternity as the special function of 
women makes hers the “plus” sex, and 
renders her active interest and participa 
tion in public and in private affairs not 
only valuable but necessary if human 
progress is to be accelerated. 





A Point oF VIEW 
LITTLE girl back in the moun- 


tains was found retarded phys 
ically and mentally. The examining 
physician found her suffering from 


greatly enlarged and infected tonsils, 
which he believed to be a factor in her 
condition. Her parents were advised of 
the situation, and their authorization 
was sought for the removal of the of 
fending tonsils. The answer was: 
“The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. Blessed be the name 0 
the Lord. Geneva can’t have her tom 
sils out.” F. S. B. 
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Anne Morgan 


(Continued from page 9) 


Her living-room, looking out over 
gardens and the busy East River, is a 
scattered spectrum of harmony achieved 
through contrast. A plum-colored car- 
pet, chairs and divans variously covered 
in gold, crimson and peacock-blue bro- 
cades, a screcn of polychrome needle- 
work, tapestries and paintings glowing 
on the walls, and the whole mellowed 
and tied together by a background of 
dark oaken paneling. Through a door 
there is a glimpse of a boudoir in bright 
chintz and taffeta; colored lamps, gay- 
painted match-boxes, cheerfully bound 
books, innumerable prismatic ash-trays, a 
blazing log fire . . . such is the setting 
for the cyclonic temperament which is 
Anne Morgan. 

Recently she has been in mourning for 
her mother, previously for her father, 
and in between she was, for a large part 
of the time, in the French blue uniform 
of her Unit, but on such occasions as she 
has been released to follow personal 
preferences in dress she has often re- 
sembled the lily of the field. Upon one 
of the days, for example, when she spoke 
before a crowded gathering of clubmen 
and their wives, she was clothed in gold 
and green stripes and wore a turban of 
twisted velvet strands, no two of them 
alike in tint. But these sartorial details 


are interesting only as they are indica- 
tive of the woman, and even now, in 
her dead black with her pearls and her 
crisp white hair, she somehow releases 
the same impact of color and vivacity. 

She is a difficult person to talk to, for 
the swift flight of her mind finds its hap- 
piest conversational vehicle in rapid-fire 
questions the answers to which she some- 
times fails to attend, or discards in favor 
of a fresh point of view which has just 
occurred to her. I have gone to see 
her on a certain subject and never even 
touched its hem. I have left breathless 
and with the firm conviction that my 
subject was not worth discussing, al- 
though I carried away also the definite 
but paradoxical impression that she had 
carefully catechized me concerning it 
with a very real evidence of sincerity. 

The “Weaker” Sex! 

She is as strong as a man, and her 
voice is low, deep, and full of vitality. 
Once in France, when the last German 
advance made our sojourn in Vic-sur- 
Aisne as precarious as the French sea- 
sons, we were attempting to give a 
homelike atmosphere to a pockmarked 
and shell-stricken villa which we called 
in some bitterness “the Ritz.” There 
arose the necessity of transporting a chest 
of materials to an upper floor by way of 
a spiral staircase. “Come on!’ said 
Miss Morgan to me, with communica- 
tive enthusiasm. Seizing one handle of 
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the chest, she gave me no time to waver 
but started up the dizzy ascent. I 
caught the other handle, but to catch 
the pace was hopeless. Round and round 
we went, faster and faster. Clutching 
desperately with both hands, I was 
aware that Miss Morgan was lifting 
both chest and me, with one of hers, and 
[ arrived in ignominy and amazement at 
the top without any effort of levitation 
on my part. 

I have seen her eat from a tin plate 
and sleep upon a spring without a mat- 
tress, uncomplainingly. I have seen her 
under fire and she did not flinch, 
although she was quite humanly uncom- 
fortable; and I have sold lard and 
saucepans, and sugar and vinegar to the 
peasants, at her side in those rolling 
stores which were the only form of 
charity that a wise government would at 
one time permit in recently rehabilitated 
areas. At this business she was uncer- 
tain, with her amazing inconsistency, 
getting cocoa into the lard and rice in 
the kerosene, but she was flushed with 
the game of trade and offered the most 
ruinous bargain prices. 

She always came down from Paris to 
visit her workers at the front in a lim- 
ousine with a liveried chauffeur, and 
there was always Lydie, her maid, in at- 
tendance. She often lay on a folding 
cot with unbleached sheets or no sheets 
at all, under a ceiling that had long been 
deprived of its sheltering function, but 
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Feminists of Anti-feminist Nations—Anne 
Hard, who introduced CITIZEN readers to 
many delightful American women, is now 
in the Orient widening the circle of her in- 
teresting friends. Through her you will 
meet Mme. Charaoui Pasha, editor of 
Egypt’s only “woman’s magazine,” cham- 
pion of “advanced” ideas, and, withal, a 
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beside her on the rough and dirty floor 
would stand white satin slippers edged 
with swansdown. The severity of her 
uniform was modified with silk blouses, 
white gloves, and a diamond pin in her 
hat, but she gayly cleaned out a stable 
yard with broom and shovel, and not 
only rode contentedly in our Fords, but 
would help push casualties in our fleet 
up a steep and resisting hill. 


How She Looks 


She is a very handsome woman, tall, 
with a fine distinctive carriage. Her 
hair is now short and lies in crisp gray 
waves above her ears. Her smile is 
quick, her laugh contagious and hearty, 
and her brown eyes with their sincere, 
direct charm have flashed an appalling 
fire in those gusts of anger which some- 
times sway her. 

She speaks French with a limitless vo- 
cabulary and an unmistakable accent. 
She can lecture generals, presidents and 
premiers as readily as she can an erring 
stenographer, but before she faces the 
public from the platform in her insati- 
able enthusiasm for drives, it is said that 
she suffers acute illness through sheer 
difidence. 

I have said before in this paper that 
Miss Morgan has not interested herself 
greatly in politics. By that I mean she 
has taken no star role in the various 
feminist movements. The woman ques- 
tion she has solved in her own life, I 
think, but occasionally she can be per- 
suaded to give her ideas to print. 

For example, she usually begins by 
saying that every girl, rich or poor, 
should early become acquainted with the 
mean‘ng of the word “discipline,” and 
that the daughter of wealth should have 
the same training toward self-support 
that the daughter of poverty acquires or 
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has thrust upon her. She believes in 
religion and she believes in marriage, al- 
though for herself she has not chosen 
the latter. It is safe to estimate that the 
parson’s perquisites in this respect would 
suffer deflation if her example rather 
than her precepts were generally fol- 
lowed and all women became so thor- 


oughly forceful and self-sufhcient and 
busy and happy. Not that the men 
would cease to desire them Miss 


Morgan’s name has been linked with 
tentative suitors in many a news-story 
. but they would no: need the men. 
The successful applicants for these ca- 
pable hands would have to be golden- 
tongued orators indeed to persuade them 
to exchange their freedom and _ their 
stimulating, vigorous independence for 
the confines of kitchens and nurseries. 
Miss Morgan maintains that a eareer 
and a husband are compatible, and has 
breath-taking statistics at her tongue’s 
tip to convince you. But she declares 
that the most dangerous and deadly 
thing in the world is leisure . . . so 
she is doubtless right in the other and 
distinctly correlated statement. 


Elard Work and Hard Play 


Leisure is not synonymous with rec- 
reation, however, and the latter she not 
only preaches but practices. She devotes 
whole days to golf when she is exhausted 
from one of her whirlwind campaigns ; 
and after a fatiguing day of committee 
meetings and the contingent harassments 
she enjoys the subtle tactics of Mah 
Jong with extraordinary zest. Lots of 
hard work and a sane amount of equally 
hard play make up the successful sum of 
her days. There seem to be plenty of 
chaises-longues and lace pillows dis- 
tributed about her apartment, but it is 
dificult to conceive them in use unless 
one remembers the revelatory white 
satin slippers on that intolerable floor of 
the shattered “Ritz.” 

Strangely enough, however, all this 
dynamic force has not the quality often 
found in similar instances, of tiring 
others less highly geared. Rather does 
it react with such cumulative stimula- 
tion upon her associates that even the 
indifferent typewriter now reproducing 
this description seems charged with some 
independent activity, and before I have 
realized it the word limit of this assign- 
ment has been reached. 
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Cosmetics 
(Continued from page 17) 
friend, peroxide of hydrogen. ‘The dye 
is prepared by mixing the peroxide with 
the aniline element, and the mixture is 
then applied to the hair. 

The lead dyes are usually in the torm 
of a water-like solution with some yel- 
lowish powder (sulphur) that sinks to 
the bottom of the bottle. The silver 
dyes are also colorless solutions. “Uhey 
frequently have a strong odor of am- 
monia, and the directions usually warn 
the user not to get the preparation on 
her hands, the reason being, of course, 
that the skin would be dyed as soon as 
the hands were exposed to the light. 
Copper dyes, if of the quick type—that 
is, those that color at one application— 
usually come in two bottles, one of the 
bottles containing a greenish or blue so- 
lution (the copper) and the other a 
brown solution (pyrogallol). The cop- 
per hair dyes of the slow type may come 
in the form of a coarse powder that is to 
be made into a paste with water, and the 
mixture applied to the hair. 

Obviously, not every person who uses 
any one of the four dangerous groups of 
hair dyes just mentioned will have dis- 
astrous results, or the products would 
never have come into use. Some people 
may use a paraphenylene dye for years, 
especially when it is carefully applied by 
a skillful operator, and have no ill re- 
sults. ‘The same can be said of the use 
of the lead, silver and copper dyes. But 
the risk is there, and, as a matter of pub- 
lic safety, hair dye manufacturers 
should be required to declare on their 
labels both the presence and the amount 
of all potentially dangerous substances 
that enter into their preparations. 

So much for the hair dyes. The sec- 
ond group of cosmetics of the mischiev- 
ous type are certain of the skin bleaches, 
or “freckle removers.’ The various sub- 
stances sold for this purpose come in two 
classes. Those in the first class are 
slow in their action, but harmless. They 
usually contain some simple substance, 
such as lemon juice or peroxide of hydro- 
gen, or other substance equally harm- 
less. The others, that act quickly and 
are usually sold especially as freckle re- 
movers, generally have for their essen- 
tial drug a strong caustic poison known 
as ammoniated mercury. 

Bleaches and freckle removers of this 
type depend for their action on the 
power that this mercury salt has of eat- 
ing into the skin. It is obvious that any 
substance that is powerful enough to re- 
move the outside horny layer of skin that 
we call the epidermis is powerful 
enough to eat into the true skin, or der- 
mis. It is true that many women usé 
these ammoniated mercury preparations 
without any harmful effects. If the 
preparation is removed from the skin 
before it has had time to act on more 
than the outer layer, no immediate harm 


When writing to the Major Manufacturing Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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may result. If, however, it is left on a 
little too long, or the person using it is 
of the so-called thin-skinned type, a very 
serious “burn” may result. 

The third group of cosmetic prepara- 
tions that may produce harmful effects 
are the depilatories, or hair removers. 
The depilatories that are sold for self- 
use are generally of the resin type, the 
abrasive type, or the sulphide type. The 
first two are practically harmless. ‘The 
resin type consists of a hard, wax-like 
substance that is to be partly melted by 
heat, and, in its semi-liquid form, ap- 
plied to the parts from which the hair 
is to be removed. As they harden they 
naturally entangle the hair. When 
completely “‘set,” the wax is given a sud- 
den “yank,” which removes it from the 
skin, and, of course, pulls the hairs out 
with it. Naturally, the hairs are not 
permanently removed as the papillz are 
not destroyed. Occasionally, in persons 
with sensitive skins, this method may 
leave sore spots, but in general the 
method is harmless, if not comfortable. 
The abrasives, usually made of a hard 
substance in cake form, temporarily re- 
move hair growth by rubbing. 

The third type for the self-removal 
of hair includes those depilatories that 
have a sulphide as their active ingredi- 
ent. They come either in the form of 
a powder that is to be mixed with water 
before it is applied to the hair, or as a 
liquid or a cream to be applied direct. 
All of them have dangerous potentialities, 
because they depend for their action on 
the power of certain sulphides to dissolve 
horn-like substdnces, such as the hair. 
When one bears in mind the fact that 
the structure of the hair is identical with 
the structure of the outer skin, it is evi- 
dent that any substance that is powerful 
enough to dissolve hair is also powerful 
enough to attack the skin. Some very 
uncomfortable, and even serious, results 
sometimes follow the use of hair remov- 
ers of the sulphide type. 

The two methods of removing hair 
most frequently used in the “beauty 
parlors” are those of the so-called elec- 
tric needle (electrolysis) and the appli- 
cation of x-rays. The electric needle is 
the safest and most efficient method 
known of removing hair permanently, 
provided the work is done by a skilful 
operator. However, the method is slow 
and, therefore, expensive. The use of 
the x-ray, usually applied under some 
fancy trade-marked name and often 
with the claim that it is not actually the 
“ray, is never justified as a means of 
removing hair. Physicians are reporting 
an increasing number of cases of women 
who have used this method of having 
superfluous hair removed and _ who, 
months and even sometimes two or three 
years later, have developed “pre-cancer- 
ous keratoses”, or a condition of the 
skin that may lead to cancer. 

ummed up, then, the cosmetic busi- 
ness, which in general is on as high a 


commercial plane as that of any other 
large industry, needs to correct certain 
abuses and evils that have crept into it 
to prevent bringing the entire industry 
into ill repute. The need of regulatory 
legislation is obvious, first as a protec- 
tion to the public and also to stabilize 
the business. Probably such legislation 
should be of the restrictive and defini- 
tive, rather than of the prohibitive, type. 
Prohibitory laws sometimes create 
greater evils than those they are de- 
signed to overcome. ‘Thus, instead of 
prohibiting the use of aniline substances, 
lead and silver salts, etc., as ingredients 
of hair dyes, or the use of such poisons 
as ammoniated mercury in “bleaches” 
and of sulphides in hair removers, it 
would be more rational to require manu- 
facturers of such preparations to declare 
on the label the presence and amount of 
such ingredients as have been found to 
be a menace to health. 

There would then be a moral obliga- 
tion on the part of certain agencies to 
let the public know what risks it was 
running in using cosmetics containing 
such substances. Magazines devoted to 
women’s interests, the medical profes- 
sion, health officers and others should 
disseminate this knowledge. Then if 
the adult public cared to take the risk, 
that would be its business. 

Certainly the manufacturers of legiti- 
mate cosmetics should get together and 
formulate a bill which when enacted 
into law would give due protection to 
the public—the most imperative need— 
and, at the same time, would maintain 
public confidence in a great industry. 


Gardens—Club Style 
(Continued from page 19) 


in any garden, even the smallest window- 
box, some mysterious alchemy that 
makes for patience and endeavor, and 
a persistent desire to have it better next 
year than it was this. Its members 
may start back with the familiar round 
bed of cannas that flared during the 
1900’s, but they will go on with this ex- 
periment and that, touched by one 
idea and inspired by another, turfing 
over the round bed and trying shrubs 
around the yard’s edge, pricking them- 
selves on barberry and yearning over 
the price of box, planting clumps of 
iris here-and spires of delphinium there. 
lured on through the trials of stiff 
backs and earth-stained fingers by the 
loveliness that lies just around the cor- 
ner of another day. 

The various clubs that make up the 
Federation carry on all sorts of activ- 
ities. Some of them watch over the 
library grounds and the town park. 
Some organize warfare against tent 
caterpillars and some guard famous old 
trees from the realtor’s axe. Untidy 
vacant lots are the bane of others, and 
school gardens their special pets. All 
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of them carry on some sort of a cam- 
paign against billboards, and hold 
flower shows and plant exchanges for 
their gardens’ sake. 

One thinks of the clubs as consisting 
of gardens rather than people, so strong 
is the individuality of plots, where work 
and skill and an artist’s eye have com- 
bined to plant live beauty. Here wis- 
taria foams along old walls, and finds 
dark echo in an iris bed. Tulips in 
a Scarsdale garden hold scarlet cups to 
catch the gold of early morning and 
nod to primroses demure among the 
rocks. <A tiny pool holds heaven till 
the birds shatter the image with their 
dusty wings. 

The Federation is working, according 
to the quaint phrase of Abraham Lin- 
coln, which is their motto for this year, 
to “pluck a thistle and plant a flower 
where they think a flower will grow.’ 
They are gathering together into a mov- 
ing force the people who find more per- 
manent satisfaction in an argeratum 
than in an automobile, and more joy in 
the hum of August bees than in the rat- 
tle of the radio. 

It may be an era of gardens after all. 





Where Comfort 
Meets Style 


Do you hate to get 
up in the morning 
And tread on your 
tender feet-- 
With ankles, corns 
and callouses sore 
And arches that ache 
and drop to the floor? 


Then declare a shoe 
independence 

Get the kind that are 
good to your feet: 

With plenty of style 
and yet comfort beguile— 


Found only in PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “Pedt- 
forme” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book 
A that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 W. 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

29 Washington Pl., East Orange,N. J. 











When writing to the Pediforme Shoe Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 











The Woman Worker 
Moving-pictures Tell the Story 
By Avice Rocers HAGER 
66 

A her women!” We have heard 
this slogan of the Women’s 
Bureau many times now, but it does not 
need much experience in the workaday 
world to realize that we can never hear 
it often enough. So long as there is 
prejudice against the woman _ wage- 
earner; so long as there is sex discrimi- 
nation; so long as any woman must make 
her economic contribution in surround- 
ings that are injurious to health and hap- 
piness—just so long must we be re- 
minded that we are our sisters’ keepers. 

One of the most interesting and val- 
uable movements among the Govern- 
ment bureaus in recent years has been 
the putting out for popular use of short 
motion-picture films. These films—usu- 
ally about a reel in length—tell graphi- 
cally the stories of new discoveries; 
proper care of children; better methods 
of home-making—almost anv subject 
that can be visualized. And they are well 
received. Schools use them; clubs, re- 
ligious, industrial and civic organizations 
clamor for them. 

The Women’s Bureau has not been 
laggard in presenting its dramatic tale 
of the woman who earns her bread in 
the sweat of her brow under conditions 
that are frequently hard to connect with 
the twentieth century. “Good Work- 
ing Conditions for Women” is the latest 
edition of the series, and it opens with 
the caption that ‘In these days the pro- 
gressive employer realizes that good 
working conditions make for the health, 
happiness, and efficiency of his workers.” 

Other titles list the standards, illus- 
trating them with pictures of factories 
in which they are in effect, and also with 
some of the dubious ones where they are 
unknown. “Enough light, but not 
glare”; “Change of posture prevents 
fatigue—with a chair at the right height, 
the worker may stand or sit at her job”; 
“Danger lurks in the unguarded ma- 
chine”; “Workers should have a_ hot, 
nourishing lunch in a pleasant room”— 
these sound almost too axiomatic to be 
worth repetition. But the bored listener 
need only bestir herself sufficiently to 
go into a few of the factories in her own 
home town, and she will find herself 
counting on the fingers of one hand 
those that she can rate as even approxi- 
mately perfect. 


MERICA will be as strong as 





In the next number, look for com- 
ments on Mrs. Catt’s “Open Letter to 
the D. A. R.” 

Also, in September or October, her 
account of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, at Honolulu, to which she was a 
delegate. 


The Bureau lends the film free, in- 
cluding the stereopticon machine for 
showing it, providing the borrower pays 
expressage. Or it may be purchased for 
$2.00 a copy. The machine weighs sev- 
enteen pounds; and the film is 35 mm. 
wide. It takes only fifteen minutes for 
exhibition. Other films on the list are: 
“Women Who Toil and Spin Through 
the Ages”; ‘“The Home Maker as Wage 
Earner’; ‘““The Woman Worker, Past 
and Present”; and “When Women 
Work’’—the first three being slide-films, 
and the last two real motion pictures. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 11) 


“baby” to the King to hold. When it 
was intimated that ene of the provisions 
of the bill affected the royal prerogatives 
of creating peers, it became possible to 
lay this child on the ash heap. 


The Chinese Puzzle 


F the situation in China is a puzzle 
to the western world, what must it 
be to the Chinese themselves? Last 

month one of the Hankow Govern- 
ment’s military leaders, Marshal Feng 
Yu-siang, joined forces with General 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of the moderate 
Nationalists of Nanking. The first effect 
of the new alliance was the sending of 
an ultimatum to the radical Hankow 
Government demanding that it expel the 
Russians and other Communists. hen 
followed Soviet Russia’s repudiation of 
the Hankow régime, and at last the de- 
parture of Michael Borcdin, Hankow’s 
famous Russian adviser. These events 
seemed to blot an ali:n communism from 
the Chinese picture and to hasten the 
long expected end of the Hankow Gov- 
ernment. But there are moderates as 
well as radicals at Hankow and as we 
go to press it is reported that they are 
speeding the departure of the Commu- 
nists with a view to negotiating—or 
fighting—with Nanking. Meantime 
General Chiang Kai-shek has proposed a 
truce between his forces and the North- 
ern forces. In this period of truce many 
things may happen. 


Mexico 


HE long expected resignation of 

James R. Sheffield as Ambassador 
to Mexico has taken place. It has 
been rumored that he felt he lacked the 
full support of the State Department in 
the difficult task of caring for American 
interests while the controversy with 
Mexico over the application of the Mex- 
ican oil and land laws remained unset- 
tled. This controversy now apppears 
once more on the horizon, for the Mex- 
ican Government has refused a drilling 
permit to the Transcontinental Oil 
Company. July 22, 1927 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HE trouble with radio is nobody 

can tell anybody anything any 
more—air flight or prize fight, it’s all 
the same—everybody knows it at once. 
And besides, the movies have pictures 
of it the next hour, not to mention 
extras that seem to have been publish- 
ed before the event. *#** News 
democracy. *##** We are indebted to 
Dr. W. F. Bigelow, of “Good House- 
keeping,” for shedding light on our 
darkness about why milk wagons wear 
horses—not motors. *** It’s on ac- 
count of horses learning the route and 
just sauntering along from door to door 
—a thing no motor can do. + It 
sounds reasonable, and we have since 
made the acquaintance of a most com- 
petent milk-wagon horse on our block, 
who, under the inducement of a little 
sugar, confirms the theory. *##** But, 
on the other hand, there is our old 
home town which is adopting. the 
motor. **%* Can this be mere false 
pride of progress? *#%#* Dr. Bigelow 
also says, justly, that we hustled the 
Civil War a wee bit in our story of 
Clara Barton, and he has plunged us 
into history reading, to the benefit of 
our G. I. (If I. Q., why not G. IL— 
for general information? Is it adopt- 
ed?) %#%* We are glad this contest 
to find a new name for the CiT1zEn 
will soon be over. #%* It makes an 
awful life #** liking a new one each 
morning, cooling off by evening and 
wondering how any one could suggest 
such a foolish name, by next day. ##* 
We have a complaint to make about the 
newspapers. *** They never told us 
whether the President got back his 
coon, Rebecca, which wandered off into 
the Black Hills. ##* Or, if they did, 
they didn’t play up the story. ##* We 
hold Rebecca was news either way— 
whether she returned to the Coolidge 
family or set up for herself in the 
wilderness. *#%#** In the latter event, 
we want to know whether she puts on 
airs and tries to run things. + 
Here is a bit of testimony to the power 
of advertising which might almost be 
called fulsome. A card in a Florida 
paper reads: “Thursday I lost a gold 
watch which I valued very highly. 
Immediately I inserted an ad in your 
lost-and-found column, and_ waited. 
Yesterday I went home and found the 
watch in the pocket of another suit. 
God bless your paper.” ##* Have we 
told you about the little boy who want- 
ed to be a collector of something, he 
didn’t care what? *#*%** His father sug- 
gested moths and butterflies, and sent 
the lad to ask the librarian for a help- 
ful book on moths, father himself being 
well up on butterflies, ##* The boy 
came back triumphant. *#* The 
librarian was out, but the janitor had 
helped him find just the right thing, a 
book, as he confidently read the title, 
for the Expectant Moth-er. **%+* 
We're hearing a lot these days about 
the old ideas of freedom. *##* A 
preacher tells one instance of how they 
are shackled. He had conducted a 
service at a poorhouse which had been 
attended by a goodly number of men, 
and he wanted to know whether they 
came of their own free will. “Oh, 
yes,” said the official in charge, “they 
pleases themselves; it’s quite volun- 
tary; but if they don’t go they loses 
their tobacco.” 
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Milestones in Women’s Progress 


The Woman Citizen Exhibit 


F the famous names in American history familiar to every one, 
nearly all are names of men. Yet, beginning with the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, women have contributed their share to the 
upbuilding of this country and many of the most important movements 
in our history have been carried to success largely through their work. 
When the Woman Citizen first conceived the idea of using historic 
pictures of women as a cover series, it expected to find many paintings in 
museums and state houses of the various states, from which such scenes 
could be taken. To its great surprise a search revealed practically nothing. 
The only thing to do, therefore, was to call in artists to create scenes 
where women had played a crucial part in making American history. The 
result has been seen on the Woman Citizen cover pages for the past year. 
In some pictures actual historic figures have been shown: in others the 
figures are symbolic. The paintings are: 


Women in the Settlement of America 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Mother 


The Demand for Religious Liberty 

Anne Hutchinson Read Out of Meeting 
A “Voyce and Vote” 

Mistress Margaret Brent of Maryland 
Saving Washington’s Army 

Lydia Darrach, Revolutionary Patriot 
Discovering the Northwest 

Sacajawea 


Reforming the Law 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


Conquering a Continent 
The Pioneer Mother of the Prairies 


Education for Women 
Mary Lyon 


The Fight Against Slavery 
The Underground Railway 


The Red Cross 


Clara Barton, Founder 


The Temperance Movement 
Temperance Pioneers 


“Votes for Women” 
Susan B. Anthony Sentenced to Prison 


HESE paintings are framed and packed in a box specially constructed 

for easy packing and safe transportation, and are now ready for ex- 
hibition. They will be seen for the first time in Rome. New York, in 
August, at a historic celebration, and they will be shown in the building 
of the Woman’s General Study Club, which stands on the site of Fort 
Stanwix. 

In October they are booked for Hartford, Connecticut, under the 
auspices of the Business and Professional Women’s Club, and in the beau- 
tiful building of the Upper Montclair (N. J.) Woman’s Club. The first 
week in November they will be shown in Washington (D. C.) in the new 
building of the Woman’s National Democratic Club, and the following 
week in Memphis, Tennessee, in the Nineteenth Century Club. 

The only expense in connection with the exhibition is a small fee to 
cover insurance and express charges. Any woman’s organization that would 


like to arrange for the exhibition may obtain further information by writ- 
ing to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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Woman Citizen 


Guarantors 
CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Chas. D. Blaney, Saratoga 
Mrs. John R. Haynes, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Pasadena 
| Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, San Francisco 





Mrs. M. C. Sloss, San Francisco 
Miss Frances Wills, Los Angeles 


| Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, Los Angeles 


CCLORADO 
Mrs. Richard C. Campbell, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


FLORIDA 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, Lake City 


ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Jacob Baur, Chicago 

Mrs. John Jay Borland, Chicago 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. Butterworth, Moline 

Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington 
Mrs. Harry Hart, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard, Winnetka 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, Chicago 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. Oakes Ames, Boston 
Mrs. Wm. H. Baltzell, Wellesley 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Henry Ford, Dearborn 
Mrs. Chas. H. Hodges, Detroit 
Mrs. Edwin Lodge, Detroit 
Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Summer T. McKnight, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


Mrs. Ames Cushman, St. Louis 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 
Mrs. R. McK. Jones, St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. George B. Case, Englewood 
Mrs. Carl Fischer, Englewood 
Mrs. Henry Lang, Montclair 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 

Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, New York 
Mrs. Stephen Clark, New York 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison, New York 
Miss Louise Grace, Great Neck 

Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, New York 
Mrs. E. Huntington Hooker, New York 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, New York 

Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, New York 
Mr. V. Everit Macy, New York 

Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 

Miss Grace Van B. Roberts, New York 
Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, Buffalo 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York 

Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 

Mrs. Caspar Whitney, New York 

Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Staten Island 


OHIO 


Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, Cleveland 

Mrs Walter H. Merriam, Cleveland 

Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller, Cleveland 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, Dayton 

Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Mary E Converse, Rosemont 
Mrs. John W. Lawrence, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Merion 
Miss Florence Sibley, Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce, Providence 
TEXAS 
Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galveston 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh 
Mrs. Fanny O. Munger, Janesville 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 

































WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 














T is no fun being a Committee of Award. Nobody can please everybody. You all 

have your own taste as to names. Some of you call your children Mehitable and 
Simon, some of you name them Flossie and Marmaduke, and whether or not you 
have entered our name contest you undoubtedly have a pet name up your sleeve for 
the WoMAN CITIZEN. 


In other words, our heart goes out to those poor, kind-hearted persons who 
have to select the one perfect title, out of several hundred near perfect ones sub- 
mitted. Just to give them a helping hand in their thankless task won't you register, 
on the voting blank at the left, your opinion about some of the names that have been 
proposed? There is also space for more names which these titles may suggest since 
the contest does not close until September 15th. Last of all, there is a chance to ex- 
press what you think about our present name, WOMAN CITIZEN. When we think 


of it and put these brand-spanking new names up beside it we admit our sentiment 








begins to confuse our business judgment. It is so dignified, so substantial, it has 





meant so much in our lives. And yet—well, we have heard the wails from our ad- 






vertising and circulation departments! 





Wanted—A 100% Referendum 










Put X 









Names Suggested | here The prize of $100 will be paid to the 
1. The Modern Woman winner or winners (in case of tie) for 
2. The Woman Courier the best new name selected for the 
3. The Woman Leader Woman Citizen. The contest closes 
4. The American Woman a 
5. Women Today on September 15th, 1927, so that the 
6. The Woman’s Day change may be made as soon as pos- 
7. The New Horizon sible after that date. Full contest rules 
8. The New Woman’s Journal are given in the May and June issues 








el sincrale — ‘ of the CrrizEN, supplied on request to 
10. The Woman’s Viewpoint 
or Be 
The Woman Citizen The 4 









or New Names WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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